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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Thursday without the 
reading of any Queen’s Speech,—a most unusual if not 
unprecedented occurrence. The departure from etiquette 
was, however, justified by circumstances. Parliament only 
assembled to get through formal business, and though it in- 
cidentally sanctioned some important steps, the annexation of 
Ohitral, the construction of the Uganda Railway, and the 
reduction of the Army into a Parliamentary Department, 
none of these occurrences required reference in a Speech 
from the Throne, On the whole, the little Session has 
been satisfactory. The Government has clearly got the 
reins in its hands, the Speaker keeps the House in order, 
the majority worship their conciliatory but decided leader, 
and the Irish, though determined, like some children, to 
be over-obvious, have not given excessive trouble. It is 
noted that the Opposition Front Bench was rarely filled; 
and, indeed, the Radical leaders show, by their silence as 
well as their abstentions, that they prefer to use the five 
months of the Recess in thinking out a policy. No new man 
of importance has appeared on their side; and though Mr. 
Healy has been much in front, he has not made any new 
impression upon English Members. They are as little likely 
to be led by him as by Mr. Pickard. 


A letter has been published in Paris “from Constan- 
tinople,” containing what professes to be the text of Rustem 
Pasha’s telegraphic despatch describing to his Court his 
interview with Lord Salisbury on the Armenian question. 
Lord Salisbury was very curt, and on being assured that the 
Sultan would not grant the International Commission of 
Control, said, “‘ It is useless to go any further. I have only 
to repeat to you what I have said,—namely, if your Govern- 
ment refuses, we shall appeal to the Powers. We shall 
demand the assembling of a Congress, and shall apply 
Article 61 with an International Commission. Now, I beg 
you to understand that if you continue to offer opposition, 
this will be the signal for the dismemberment of Tarkey.’ 
The tears came to my eyes, and I feel overcome in telegraph- 
tag to you the account of this painful interview.” This is 
just the document which would be forwarded to Paris to 
justify the Sultan’s complaint about Lord Salisbury’s tone 
‘owards him, and then have been published by a calculated 
indiscretion, but the Ottoman Ambassador informs Reuter 
that it is apocryphal. 


The French are beginning to grow angry at the non-success 
of the expedition to Madagascar. Every precaution has been 
taken by General Duchesne to prevent information from the 
front from reaching Paris; but nevertheless letters from 


the severe passes leading to the city have still to be 
scaled, and it is still uncertain whether the Hovas will 
resist in the narrow gorges, or whether they will burn 
the capital and retreat to the “sacred city,” Imerina. 
On the other hand, the best accounts represent the Govern- 
ment as utterly disorganised; General Duchesne’s few 
telegrams are still confident; and it is possible that the 
expedition, arrived on the plateau, may receive the Queen’s 
submission and forget its sufferings. It is characteristic that 
the longest letter yet published from the front complains, 
first of all, of the absence of amusement. A theatre would 
keep the conscripts out of hospital. 


The Spaniards do not succeed in putting down the rebellion 
in Cuba. There are perpetual conflicts between the troops 
and the insurgents, in which both sides claim the victory, and 
probably neither gains it. It would seem, however, that the 
hopes of the insurgents increase, for they have proclaimed 
a Republic, have elected a President, and have established 
a system of internal taxation, the principle of which seems 
to be that cultivators may sell produce where they please, 
if they pay a fourth of their profits to the insurgent Treasury. 
The Home Government is obviously becoming dissatisfied 
with Marshal Martinez Campos, who, on his part, declares 
that the rebellion cannot be crushed without concessions to 
autonomist feeling,—which again, the Spaniards say, can be 
made only after complete submission. As there are certainly 
sixty thousand troops in Cuba, led by the best officers in the 
Army, there must be some cause of weakness which the 
external world does not perceive. We presume it to be a 
secret sympathy in the officers with the insurrection; but 
they would repudiate the suggestion with scorn, and it must 
not be forgotten that Spain failed, in spite of determined 
efforts, in keeping a single province in Spanish America. 








Mr. Kenny was returned for the St. Stephen’s Green 
Division of Dublin on Monday by a majority of 432 over 
Mr. Pierce Mahony, his Parnellite opponent. For Mr. 
William Kenny (Liberal Unionist) there voted 3,325, and for 
Mr. Pierce Mahony (Parnellite), 2,893. At the General 
Election Mr. Kenny obtained a majority of 556; but in by- 
elections the relative numbers are seldom so adequately 
representative as in a General Election, and probably more 
Liberal Unionists than Parnellites were on their travels 
and unable to return. Curiously enough, however, the 
poll was larger for both candidates than in July, Mr. 
Kenny improving his poil by 135 votes, and Mr. Mahony 
increasing by 259 votes the poll given in July for 
Count Plunkett. Apparently it was not the Conservative 
dislike of a Liberal Unionist which kept down Mr. Kenny’s 
majority, for Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Dunbar Barton, and 
Mr. Carson all registered their votes for Mr. Kenny. In all 
probability, Mr. Mahony was less unpopular with the Anti- 
Parnellites than Count Plunkett, and so polled more of the 
opposite Home-rule faction than the Parnellite candidate in 
July. On the whole, the result must be taken by the Unionists 





officers are beginning to appear. They all tell the same story. 





as perfectly satisfactory. 
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It is hardly possible to conceive a less important question 
than that on which, nominally, the Anti-Parnellite party 
appears to have split itself in two. It is nominally the choice 
of an Anti-Parnellite candidate for South Kerry. Really, 
however, it is the question whether Mr. Healy shall be the 
Anti-Parnellite leader, or whether that office shall remain 
in commission in the hands of Mr. Justin McCarthy's most 
powerful advisers, principally Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor. Mr. Farrell was unanimously chosen by the Con- 
vention summoned to select the candidate, but according to 
the Healyites, the Convention was not properly summoned, 
and its proceedings were not of a kind to secure to the party 
a free discussion. Mr. Justin McCarthy has signed a docu- 
ment which, according to his opponents, was not written 
by him, denouncing the Healyite candidate, Mr. Murphy, 
as a conspirator against the unity of the party and the 
Nationalist cause; and the Fyeeman’s Journal has written 
vehement diatribes against him as a traitor to the party. 
On the other hand, Mr. Healy’s organ, the Irish Catholic, 
writes of “the abominable attempt which is being made 
to trample on the rights of the people of Kerry,” and of 
Mr. Farrell (the McCarthyite candidate) as “the unknown 
incapable and useless nonentity from London whom it is 
sought to throw on this (South Kerry) constituency,” and of 
Mr. Dillon as “a solemn political incapable.” So far as we 
can see, the people of South Kerry itself rather enjoy the 
faction-fight, and cheer each faction in turn. We doubt if 
they care any more which of them shall be the winner than 
they cared what the issue of the struggle between Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Salisbury was to be. The spectacle of the 
struggle is to them an end in itself. And of course they 
enjoy a fight in which they play a principal part, more than 
a fight at a distance of which they hear only the faintest 
echoes. Whether Mr. Healy wins or loses his game, he will 
never succeed to Mr. Parnell’s influence. He does not stand 
above the Irish party as Mr. Parnell did. 


It is odd that Mr. Arthur O'Connor does not take a higher 
place among Irish politicians than any to which he has as yet 
attained. Apparently, no Irishman has earned the same 
reputation for transacting official business with industry 
and punctuality, He has been selected to fill various 
important offices in the House of Commons,—for example, 
that of Deputy Chairman,—by more than one Speaker, and 
has fulfilled his duties to the satisfaction of everybody. He 
appears now to rank as a mere Healyite, but perhaps the 
very orderliness and clear-headedness which make him so 
useful, militate against him as an Irish leader. A man 
with a strong grasp of the conditions of efficiency in such an 
assembly as the House of Commons, would hardly find it 
possible to wage a guerilla war such as Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Healy delight in. The lucid intelligence of a true man 
of business rather stands in the way of such a career as 
Mr. Healy’s, than promotes its success. 


The Daily Chronicle awards to Mr. Maurice Healy the credit 
of having made the first Irish “ bull” in the new Parliament. 
Oomplaining that Irish Local Town Commissioners do not 
possess the same power as English Town Councils to hold 
property in a corporate capacity, he described the consequence 
as being that each member had to hold the town’s property 
as a@ private individual, and continued to be responsible for it 
after he had ceased to be a Town Commissioner. “ What is 
worse, Mr. Lowther,” proceeded Mr. Maurice Healy, “ every 
time he dies the same difficulty occurs.” After all; the blunder 
was only in the wording, not in the thought. Mr. Maurice 
Healy thought of the abstract Town Commissioner as being, 
as it were, incarnate in one individuality after another,—a 
conception which represents the legal features of the case 
with perfect accuracy. You may fitly speak of John Doe or 
Richard Roe as dying in one personality to come to life again 
in another. “Bulls” are often more picturesque expositions 
of general principles than any example of them reported with 
grammatical accuracy could ever be. 


On Tuesday the Trade-Union Congress assembled at 
Cardiff. The great question to be decided was whether the 
new standing orders drawn up by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee should, or should not, be adopted. These standing 
orders convert the Congress from a mixed meeting of faddists 








into a body which genuinely reflects the opinions of the 
Trade-Unions, by enacting (1) that only men working at g 
trade or Union officials are eligible for election; (2) that the 
Trade Councils (local federations of local branches of Unions) 
shall not have separate representation; (3) that the votes 
cast by delegates shall be proportionate to the members they 
represent. Mr. J. H. Wilson endeavoured to secure the 
rejection of these rules by the Congress, alleging that the. 
Parliamentary Committee had exceeded its powers. A very 
stormy debate followed, in the course of which Mr, Ben 
Tillett and Mr. Broadhurst were, curiously enough, foung 
agreeing in the protest against the new rules. 


Mr. Barns defended the action of the Parliamentary Oom. 
mittee and the new rules in one of his half-rollicking, half. 
impassioned speeches. They did not want men who posed ag 
the “panjandrums of picturesque personalities.” “They did 
not want Congress to be the abode of canvassers for sewing. 
machines, betting men, or public-house keepers. They did not 
want it to be a Congress where blackleg journalists most do 
congregate. They wanted it to be a Congress of Labour 
directly represented. They wanted it to be the mouthpiece 
not of the man who was well paid and had left labour 
altogether, but of the man whose average wages were 30s, 
when in work, and nothing at all when unemployed.” The 
country would attach more importance to the decisions of 
delegates straight from the workshops than from veterans 
superfluous, like himself, who had “strutted the stage too 
long.” On the resolution being put, Mr. Wilson’s amendment 
rejecting the new rules was lost by 604,000 to 357,000. One 
of the results of the new organisation will be that Mr, 
Broadhurst will in future be excluded from the Congress. 
He neither works at a trade nor is a Union official. 


On Saturday the question of the reorganisation of the War 
Office came under debate in the House of Commons. Sir 
Charles Dilke put the point which we put in the Spectator of 
August 3lst,—Is the Commander-in-Chief to be really respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State for War for the Army asa 
whole, or is the responsibility to be frittered away among 
quantity of departmental Boards and Councils? To our deep 
regret, Mr. Balfour made a reply which implied that, un- 
happily, this is to be exactly what is to happen. There is 
to be no permanent non-political soldier at. the War Office 
responsible to the Secretary of State for the Army as a whole. 
Mr. Balfour seemed to infer that such an officer would be too 
strong for the Secretary of State, and would overshadow him 
and rob him of his responsibility. We do not lightly differ 
from so keen an intelligence and so cool a judgment as Mr. 
Balfour’s; but in the present instance Mr. Balfour was, we 
hold, either mistaken or representing a mistaken decision of 
the Cabinet. The fact that the permanent head of the Trea- 
sury is responsible for the Treasury as a whole, does not over- 
shadow Mr. Balfour or weaken his Ministerial responsibility. 
Why, then, should a really responsible official head of the 
Army act otherwise on the Secretary of State? If the Secre- 
tary of State isa strong man—and no weak man should ever be 
appointed—he may be relied on to hold his own under circum- 
stances in which he feels that his opinion ought to prevail. 





On Monday, while the Navy Estimates were under discus- 
sion, Mr. Goschen made an important reference to the new 
Council for Imperial defence, over which the Lord President 
of the Council is to preside. The responsibility of the Secre- 
tary for War and of the First Lord for their Departments 
would not be diminished byone iota. Incidentally, Mr.Goschen 
mentioned that a period of twenty years had elapsed since he 
was at the Admiralty, and that “the extraordinary contrast 
was as astonishing as it was gratifying.” That is good 
hearing, and, we believe, is not official optimism, but in strict 
accordance with the facts. The anxiety shown by the public 
in regard to the Navy has not been without effect. No donbt 
much remains to be done; but still there has been a great 
improvement. At present our weakness is in men aD 

stores of reserve material, not ships. Mr. Goschen referred 
to the men, and added: “As to the personnel of the 
Navy, I agree with everything that has been said as to 
the uselessness of all the efforts the Admiralty are making 
respecting guns and ships if the officers and men are inferior 





in any degree to those who have gone before them.” He 
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qent on, however,’ to express his belief in our system of 
training. _ No doubt it is excellent, but that is not the point. 
‘The real question is,—Have we enough men in reserve? There 
is no other answer possible but “No.” Our hope is that 
Mr. Goschen, with his great influence in the Cabinet and his 
administrative ability, will be able to give us an effective 
naval reserve of eighty thousand men, 


The thirty-eighth anniversary of the death of Auguste Comte 
was celebrated on Thursday by a harangue from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison delivered with due solemnity, though it appears to 
as the anniversary of the close of a life which has never 
exerted any great influence on the world, and will exert less 
and less as time goes on. Mr. Harrison said that there 
were plain signs of the revival of Conservatism, but that 
as Posivitism has always recognised both Order and Pro- 
gress, there is no reason for Positivists to regret that Order 
is taking its turn in modifying the structure of society after 
a considerable reign of rather unrestrained progress. We do 
not fully understand how Positivists can regret anything 
which actually happens. They take their stand on the laws 
revealed by events, by facts, by actual experience; and if 
these events and facts and actual experiences indicate a 
revulsion of feeling in any people against progress, that 
must count as affecting the social law itself. Comte’s 
«positivist ” system seems to us a sort of deification of fact, 
just as his religion is a kind of deification of humanity. But 
how what Mr. Harrison calls a “frankly positive religion” 
can be a religion at all, is what we have never been able to 
understand. A religion should be something above us. But 
Positivism denies that there is anything as yet above us, 
though it may well be that the future,—which is beyond 
our reach—may develop something higher than anything 
in the past or present. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury evidently thought it his 
duty to say something on that great yearning for unity to 
which the Pope’s letter to the English people had testified 
as one of the great signs of the present time. But we do not 
think that his Grace had anything very explicit to say. Of 
course he recognises the craving for unity as a natural and 
just craving. But of course, also, he thinks that we must not 
gratify our craving for unity at the expense of our craving 
for truth. He condemns the observances which “do not even 
halt at Medievalism, but merely reproduce modern Roman 
innovations in ritual and doctrine.” And he thinks that the 
English Church has a great duty resting upon it to offer a 
shelter to those whom neither Rome nor the newest lights of 
criticism can content. It is remarkable that in enumerating the 
Anglican notes of a true Church, Dr. Benson does not appear 
to lay any stress on its Apostolic succession, though he 
speaks of its “ Apostolic creed and constitution,” and of its 
being “ rooted in the Past.” What these roots are the Arch- 
bishop does not distinctly define. 


Sir H. Fowler on Tuesday made his threatened speech on 
Chitral; but, of course, did not venture to take a division. 
The effect of his speech was weakened by its form, which 
was that of a résumé of the recent history of Chitral; but 
his view was clear enough. He maintained that the Russians 
could not invade India by Chitral ; that the maintenance of the 
one hundred and ninety miles of road leading to it would 
compel us to govern the tribes on each side; and that 
the occupation would be exceedingly expensive. He had 
therefore ordered the Indian Government to retire. He 
had, moreover, a further reason, holding that we had pledged 
ourselves, when we began the expedition, not to annex any 
of the territory through which we passed. Lord George 
Hamilton, in reply, maintained that the whole Indian 
Government was in favour of keeping Chitral; that no 
addition would be made to the Indian Army; that the road 
would not cost more than £130,000; and that the retreat 
would involve a serions loss of prestige. As for the pledges, 
Lord Elgin, who gave them, declared he had no intention of 
breaking them, and the Chiefs concerned accepted the views 
of the Indian Government. As we have argued elsewhere, 
we think the policy of retreat the wiser; but there is a mass 
of opinion on the other side, and it is useless to blink the 
fact that we have marched northwards from the Bay of 





Bengal under some impulse, not that of our own wills, which 
seems to indicate some steady and powerful historical law. 


Cannot the India Office get out of its habit of dealing with 
the figures of three years? It complicates the Budget speech | 
almost beyond bearing. What people want to know is how 
much was spent and received last year, and how much will be 
received and expended in the next; and all beyond that might 
be circulated in a paper. Lord George Hamilton, on Thurs- 
day, swam in statistics, which may for practical purposes 
be reduced to this. Owing to the economies effected, chiefly 
in Pablic Works in 1894-95, there will probably turn out 
to have been in that year an Indian surplus of Rx.1,230,000, 
This will probably disappear in 1895-96, giving place to a 
deficit of Rx.1 212,000, because the expedition to Chitral has 
cost about Rx.2,570,000. There are, however, hopes of less 
loss by exchange, and of improvements in revenue, so that 
possibly an equilibrium will be attained. That is not very 
satisfactory, especially as Lord G. Hamilton sees no end to 
the losses by exchange, and clearly does not object to the 
great increase of military expenditure which has marked the 
decade; but still the revenue does increase, the credit of 
India stands amazingly high—too high—and the experiment 
of limited guarantees for railways is to be tried. The 
Import-duties on cotton goods are, it appears from the subse- 
quent discussion, to remain until they can be dispensed with, 
either through a rise in silver, or an increase in the revenue, 
or the discovery of some preferable tax. The closing of the 
Mints has almost stopped the import of silver, but has 
brought out the hoards of old rupees. 

It must be pleasant, in some ways, to be a Rothschild, but 
there are drawbacks, especially in France. It is a very short 
time since an attempt was made to kill Baron Alphonse by 
an explosive hidden in a letter, and on Thursday afternoon an 
attempt was made to blow up his bank in the Rue Laffitte. 
The criminal, who was arrested, and declared himself an 
Anarchist, threw a bomb with a fuse into the hall, and fled, 
being promptly pursued and seized by a detective. He had, 
as he thought, lighted the fuse from a cigarette, but the ashes 
baffled him, and no explosion followed. The Baron, it 
appears, is constantly in receipt of threatening letters, and the 
criminal now arrested declares that others are intent on fal- 
filling his mission. There seems to be no dislike to the family, 
which is generous in its benefactions; but the Anarchists 
and Socialists regard them as the representatives of all who 
“skim the cream from the milk of labour,” and are anxious 
to frighten “society” by killing Rothschilds. The effect of 
frightening society is, of course, to make it worse than ever, 
because more cruel; but the Anarchists seem unable to 
recognise that truth. As yet they have accomplished nothing 
beyond ruining the Socialists, who are supposed—unjastly— 
to be their allies. 


The Second of September was celebrated throughout 
Germany, and especially in Berlin, as the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Sedan. The Government greatly encouraged 
the festival, and the only discordant note was struck by the 
Socialists, who sent a-message of sympathy and fraternity to 
their French comrades, and circalated thousands of leaflets 
condemning the war, its celebration, and the Emperor 
William I. William IL, greatly incensed, made in the 
evening a speech to the Guards, which has created great 
excitement. He styled the Socialists a “rabble,” spoke of 
their attacks as “‘menstrons,” and finally called upon the 
Army to resist the “treasonable band and wage a war 
which shall free us from such elements.” This is regarded 
as a threat to use military force against the Socialists, but it 
probably was only a bitter expression of a General’s feeling 
against men who denounced patriotic war. It was, however, 
both superfiuons and ill-judged, as the Socialists, when called 
upon, will fight like all other Germans, and would, if the 
Emperor had let them alone, be condemned by the immense 
majority of their countrymen. The day when the majority 
of one country will sincerely regret victory over another may 
arrive; but it is far off yet. Why, Scotchmen do not yet 
regret Bannockburn. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 107%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOPES OF THE RADICALS. 


— is something more than pathetic, something 

almost approaching to the tragic, in its old sense 
of “purifying by pity and by fear” in the way in which 
the Radicals dwell on the prospect of a rift in the ranks 
of the Unionists, and try to persuade themselves that the 
Liberal Unionists will excite jealousies in the hearts of 
the old Conservatives by having obtained a larger share of 
influence than their numbers at all entitled them to in the 
new Government. After so crushing a defeat as that of July, 
to see the Radicals feebly chuckling over the appointment 
of both an English and an Irish Solicitor-General out of 
the ranks of the Liberal Unionists, and endeavouring to 
extract a little satisfaction from the complaints of some 
little known provincial paper that the old Tories are not 
receiving their due share of influence, is as humble a 
source of hope as it is possible for the human mind to 
conceive. We used to feel no little humiliation when 
Unionist papers dwelt almost groeity on the prospect of 
the Anti-Parnellites deserting the Gladstonians, and so 
upsetting the last Ministry. To true Unionists, that 
was both a shadowy and an extremely unsatisfactory 
catastrophe to hope for. To be dependent for power 
on a dispute which was wholly hypothetical, and which, 
if it took place at all, would have left us in the pitiable 
position of relying for our position on the quarrels amongst 
our antagonists, was indeed the vanity of vanities. And 
we were thankful that tiaat catastrophe never occurred. 
Still, humiliating as it was to see Unionists feeding their 
hopes on such wind as that, it was hardly so pathetic as 
to see the Radicals wistfully contemplating the break-up 
of a majority of 152 through the jealousies between 
Unionists of the Conservative type and Unionists of the 
Liberal type, because Mr. Finlay had been made Solicitor- 
General for England, and Mr. Kenny for Ireland. The 
capacity of the mind for feeding itself on the infinitely 
little, was never more marvellously illustrated. The 
Radical ships are for the time left high and dry on the 
shore where the tempest has cast them, without much hope 
of the rising tide reaching them for several years to come ; 
but patient as they are bound to be, they need hardly be 
reduced to feed upon hopes so paltry as these. They are 
much too humble when they catch at a prospect so 
dubious and, even if it were to be realised, so exceedingly 
unsatisfactory as this. 


It seems to us that the first thing for the Radicals to 
hope for, is for a leader and a policy. As yet they have 
got neither. Sir William Harcourt chose his policy 
disastrously, and failed with almost tragic splendour 
when he nailed his colours as a temperance agitator to 
the mast. Lord Rosebery chose his policy better, but 
without seeing that neither the hour nor the man for it 
had arrived, when he asked for a great demonstration 
against the House of Lords, and then showed about as 
much capacity for developing democratic passion as the 
Egyptian magicians had for turning the waters of the Nile 
into blood. Still it is quite possible for a leader to come 
who may really touch the hearts of the people at large with 
desire for a new reform, and it is much more than possible, 
—it is far from improbable,—that the Unionist Govern- 
ment will in the course of a few years make mistakes and 
accumulate grievances against them which, in spite of 
their great present majority, may exhaust their popularity 
with the people. But what the Radicals really want is both 
a policy and a man, and till they can find both, they will 
be only starting a wild-goose chase by fostering futile hopes 
of division amongst their opponents. Divide et impera 
is not a bad worldly maxim where there is an imperator 
to govern, and nothing stronger than a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms to divide. But when there is no strong 
mind to avail itself of a division when it arrives, and no 
source of division worth dwelling on to foster, it is the 
ghost of a policy, and not a policy at all. At the present 
time the Unionists have a real policy,—namely, to resist 
the onset of disintegration, and they have real leaders all 
of one mind. The Radicals have nothing but a team of 
political steeds, all pulling hard in different directions, 
«nd no whip who can even so much as pretend to the art 
of controlling and combining their movements. And while 
tbat condition of things lasts, they had much better study 








themselves and their discords than fill themselves With 
windy hopes of possible quarrels amongst their opponents, 


The Radicals ap to us to have two alternatives 
to follow Mr. Asquith into the logical policy of “ Home. 
rule all round,” and make what they can of that which js 
really a policy of dissection and federation, which holds oy; 
to them a prospect of forty years in the wilderness at ] 
and not very much of a promised land at the end of it— 
or else to throw over the Irish party, to throw over the 
Socialist party, and to find themselves a new democratic 
leader who shall represent the great majority of the Trade. 
Unions, including a strong Trade-Union of agricultura} 
labourers, and open the way to a great policy at once 
industrial and national, founded on a real alliance between 
the peasantry and the artisans. The case for the first 
policy is that it is already forecast by Mr. Asquith, who 
is in his way a strong man (though he lacks imagination), 
as well as one who has gained a reputation as an adminis. 
trator. But the difficulties in the pursuit of such 
policy as that are very great. In the first place, it meang 
getting such control over the Irish party that the constant 
squabbles amongst the Irish Members should cease, and 
there is no prospect as yet of that. Mr. Asquith will 
hardly be able to persuade any Irishman that he must 
co-operate heartily with an English leader. Even My, 
Healy, who endeavoured to support Mr. Gladstone, hag 
abandoned that policy as fruitless, and is going back to 
the anti-British attitude as the only one which promises 
popularity in Ireland. Now that is as bad an omen 
as can be for a policy of federal co-operation. Besides, 
the appeal to the country has shown that even the Scotch 
and the Welsh are afraid of ‘“ Home-rule all round,” and 
feel that if they go further in that direction they will in 
all probability fare worse. 

On the other hand, a moderate democratic policy leani 
on the Trade-Unions, steadily discouraging Socialism, | 
developing the desire for property in all the poorest classes, 
would be a fresh one, but would need a man of original 
genius to create it, and would involve long delay and very 
great and shrewd foresight ; and that is just what cannot be 
expected at a moment when Socialism has been the chief will- 
o’-the-wisp to mislead the proletariat by its false lights. Itis 
another difficulty of this policy that it would too much re- 
semble that of the Unionist Government; and though it 
would naturally be more decidedly democratic, and probably 
more definitely hostile to the House of Lords, there could be 
no worse egg for airing that aspect of it than at a 
moment when the House of Lords has gained golden 
opinions for itself by rejecting the Irish Home-rule policy. 
But this is only saying what we think to be obviously true, 
that the Opposition to be successful in the end must not 
be in a hurry, but must be a waiting Opposition, an Oppo- 
sition of moderation and self-restraint, an Opposition that 
will not criticise captiously the Unionist pe iey, but will 
avail itself soberly of all the mistakes that the Government 
may make, especially if they be mistakes of an aristocratic 
kind, to win the confidence of the people, and to show 
them that there is a party willing to correct those mistakes 
without falling into the wild and fantastic dreams of 
Socialism on the one hand, or of the traditional hankering 
after wealth and influence on the other. In the mean- 
time, a policy of patient and critical observation seems to 
us for Radicals the true wisdom of the hour. 





bd] 


THE POSSIBLE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 


USTEM PASHA, the Ottoman Ambassador in 
London, denies the authenticity of the despatch 
published this week in Paris, in which he is reported to 
have described his interview on Armenia with Lord Salis- 
bury. We, of course, accept his denial, which refers simply 
to the despatch, and not to its drift, but, nevertheless, we 
suspect that the correspondent who gave the document to 
Reuter has represented facts pretty accurately. It is cer- 
tain that Lord Salisbury, who has recently declared in 
Parliament that the independence of Turkey is con- 
ditional, used language in his interview with the Turkish 
representative so menacing that the Sultan complained 
of it to the Powers, that his Majesty was “greatly 
agitated” by the message from London, and that Yildiz 
Kiosk has been ever since a scene of debate and con- 
fusion. It is even believed that Abdul Hamid, rather 
than face the alternative brought before him, will accept 
the original demands of the Powers en bloc, and without 
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modification. We take it that a serious menace of some 
kind was forwarded to the Sultan, and as Lord Salisbury, 
though occasionally rash in words, is never rash in 
diplomacy, this menace would almost certainly be the 
calling of a Congress, with, as its inevitable result, the 
further dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. In fact, 
all the few details of the negotiations known, and all the 
rumours, show that the British Premier holds that the time 
has arrived, if the Sultan will not yield, when the reserved 
force of Europe must be exerted to deprive Turkey of 
further power of persecuting Christians, and believes that 
the great States of Europe would not be immutably op- 
posed to that proposal. He probably, in fact, knows from 
his experience in Constantinople and during the negotia- 
tions which preceded the Treaty of Berlin, that this is the 
case, that the plan for “dealing with Turkey” may be 
said to be always in existence, and that the only solid 
question is as to the opportuneness of the present 
time for carrying it into effect. That it can be 
carried, is, of course, patent on the face of affairs. 
As Mr. Gladstone pointed out years ago, the Turkish 
Empire is cloven in twain by a water-way, and 
there does not exist the force which, if Europe gave the 
order, could prevent a British Admiral, or a French 
Admiral, or even a Russian Admiral, from compelling the 
Government of Constantinople to subscribe and to 
execute any Treaty presented for their acceptance. The 
only force which defends them is the jealousy of the Powers, 
and if that jealousy has been overcome by the provocation 
which, there is grave reason to fear, is much more mon- 
strous than the world yet believes, or can be soothed 
away by adroit diplomacy, Turkey as a European Power, 
or indeed as a great Power of any kind, must fall at once 
with a grand crash. Probably its fall would be total and 
final, for if it lost Europe and Constantinople, the charm 
of the Ottoman ascendency would, in Mussulman eyes, be 
gone; and the Araks would very soon find opportunity to 
fight out their quarrel of ages with the detested Osmanli 
clan, who deprived them by force and fraud of what they 
think their undeniable claim to ascendency within the 
Mussulman world. 

But then, can the jealousies of the Powers be soothed 
away by any kind of diplomacy? We do not know; but 
we do not doubt that if Lord Salisbury uttered any threat 
of the kind, or employed in any way the terrible word 
“dismemberment,” he does know; that he has looked the 
danger fairly in the face, and that he is no longer afraid 
of the results which would follow the disappearance of 
Turkey from the field of European politics. Indeed, it is 
patent even to outsiders who gather their knowledge only 
from history, that the partition of Turkey, though it 
never could be effected if the great Powers quarrelled 
over it, could be accomplished if they agreed, with 
much benefit to the world and to the European States. 
Suppose for a moment, as it is a season for specula- 
tive discussion, that the reports of the Consuls have 
really horrified the great Powers; and that Europe in 
Congress assumed the supreme right of its position as 
guardian of civilisation, and distributed the Turkish Em- 
pire as it distributed Africa, what would be the arrange- 
ment made? Clearly the whole of the Christian, or 
semi-Christian, possessions of the Porte would be released 
from its control, together with Egypt and Tripoli as, in 
effect, parts of the European system. That is to say, 
Constantinople with Roumelia, Epirus, Macedonia, the 
islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, Armenia, Syria, 
Feypt, and Tripoli, would be relieved of Turkish authority, 
and the Sultan relegated to Broussa to rule Asia Minor for 
a time, with his Osmanli Army. That decision arrived at, it 
would be necessary to commit the emancipated provinces 
for a time, or for ever, to hauds competent to hold them, 
and who would they be? Clearly Russia must have 
Armenia, as the only State which could really govern it; 
Austria, Macedonia, always the secret desire of the 
Hapsburgs,—who think they could make their whole 
dominion rich by a trade of which Salonica would be 
the depot; Greece, Epirus and the islands, including 
Cyprus, but excluding Mitylene or Lesbos; France, 
Syria; Italy, Tripoli; and Great Britain, Egypt, and 
either Lesbos or Mitylene as a naval station. There 
would remain Constantinople, arid this ought to be as- 
signed to Russia, which will never rest without possession 
of her own door-key; but if that alarmed diplomatists 
too much, then it must be handed over to a w a Power, 








so as to leave Russia her chance; and the only weak 
Power which could occupy it —_ fortify it, govern it 
fairly well on civilised lines, and yet remain weak, is 
Bulgaria. The question of the Empire City would then 
remain, as at present, undetermined, while all European 
Turkey would have been recovered for civilisation. The 
world would not be disturbed or the political equilibrium 
destroyed, while all the peoples now suffering under 
Turkish misrule would be set free to ensure their own 
prosperity if they could, and to await the political changes 
which the future might have in store for them. The 
prospects of the Great Powers would remain almost pre- 
cisely what they are now, though all would have new 
provinces to organise, while at least half of the old domain 
of civilisation would have been recovered. 

It is alla dream? That is very possible, only when the 
ruler of the British Empire utters threats, they are apt to 
get realised, and it is difficult to avoid thinking what 
realisation would mean. We are by no means sure either 
that the “dismemberment” of Turkey is as far off as 
many diplomatists believe. Ottoman feeling against 
Christians, which is not so much theological rancour as. 
the pride of a superior caste which happens to believe its- 
pride justified of heaven, is strongly excited; and if it 
exhibits itself in Epirus, Macedonia, or the Islands, 
after the fashion in which it has exhibited itself in. 
Armenia, Europe would be unable to bear the spectacle, 
the Congress would be unavoidable, and we may rely 
on it that, before such a Congress dispersed, the fate of 
the Ottoman Empire would have been decided. We cannot 
have the Eastern question reopened in every generation ; 
and Europe now claims and exercises, when provoked, a 
supreme legislative power. The Ottoman caste would, 
if it got the chance, make a magnificent fight for itself, 
and quit Europe, as it entered Europe, scattering blood- 
shed and ruin; but it has no chance. It is like Napoleon, 
powerless wherever an armed ship can float, and mus: 
perforce, when they come by sea, accept the decrees of 
Fate as unavoidable. The final arrangement may be 
postponed for years by the apparent submission of 
the Sultan; but the vices of the Ottoman system of 
ruling Christians are inherent in their traditions and 
incurable; and some day or other the Congress will sit, 
and will describe the subject of its deliberations as “ the 
fate of the Eastern Empire.” When that happens, and 
may it happen soon, the diplomatist who can suggest a 
solution other than dismemberment will be either a muck 
wiser man than Lord Salisbury, or much more favoured 
by the circumstances of the world. A Christian Sultan 
would be a much better alternative; but then, a Christian 
Sultan is a contradiction in terms. Europe had him once, 
and gave him up to the Mongol Khans, who devised the 
most successful crime ever committed in this world,—the 
demand for a tribute of Christian children, out of whom 
was formed the Janissary army. 





THE IRISH DISPUTATION IN SOUTH KERRY. 


_—"s quarrel as to the candidate for South Kerry is p2r- 
fectly typical of Irish politics in general. It is of 
the least possible importance if you look only at the 
nominal issue, and it is all the more important for being 
so unimportant. The Irish politicians, like the Irish 
people at large, delight in a quarrel. Aud the less there 
is to quarrel about, the more anxious they are not to let 
the lighted spark go out. The less the cause the more 
ostentatiously are the shillelaghs flourished. Look at the 
great internal quarrels we have had in Ireland since Mr. . 
Parnell “took off his coat” in 1879. There was the 
quarrel between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy as to the selec-~ 
tion of Mr. O’Shea for the Galway seat. There was the quur- 
rel as to the authorship of the “Plan of Campaign,” which 
Mr. Parnell silently disapproved aad Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien were so proud of. There was the battle-royal as tu 
the breeches of Mr. O’Brien, and as to the sandwiches which 
were smuggled into prison for Mr. O’Brien’s consumption. 
There was the fierce conflict as to Mr. Parnell’s right to the 
leadership, which began the break-up of the Irish party, ana 
which, instead of ceasing with Mr. Parnell’s death, asin any” 
other country it would have done, was only exasperated by 
that event. Then it was that Mr. Justin McUarthy was 
chosen to lead because every one knew that his heart wes: 
in literature, and that he would not and could not lead, 
so that the fray would be all the more noisy and incessant. 
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for that selection. Then came the quarrel as to the 
division of the Paris funds, and the rise of the Healyites, 
and the perpetual inflammation of personal animosities 
which have now ended in the open split of the Anti- 
Parnellites into two parties which threaten to be even more 
bitter against each other than the Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites themselves. Amongst the politicians of Great 
Britain, where is there one who even professes to under- 
stand the rationale of the great Omagh quarrel? Was 
the transaction as to the two Gladstonian seats in North 
Ireland a treachery or not? We rather think not. But 
it served Mr. Healy’s purpose all the better for being so 
obscure, and so easy to turn inside out or upside down. The 
truly prolific type of quarrel in Ireland is the quarrel about 
nothing which excites even more passion than the quarrel 
which really turns on something important. Mr. Healy, 
no doubt, is fighting for the leadership, but he does not 
say so. He says he is fighting for the freedom of Irish 
constituencies to choose their own candidates, and that is 
a far more fertile and promising subject of quarrel than 
any plain struggle for the lead. The Westminster Gazette, 
for instance, openly confesses that it does not know what 
it is all about, and advises its being fought out fairly in 
the Irish political ring. But that is just the difficulty. It 
may be fought passionately, but into how many subordinate 
quarrels will it not branch out? The more the Irish fight 
it out, the more fierce duels will they have on hand. Mr. 
Healy will doubtless be in them all, but Mr. Healy will 
not be able to dictate silence as Mr. Parnell did; and the 
longer the fight goes on, the more complicated it will be. 
And if the Irish ever get their Home-rule, their quarrels 
amongst each other, and their struggles with their allies in 
this country as to what Home-rule shall really mean, would 
be more complicated and elaborate than ever. Where the 
mere act of quarrelling is inspiriting and delightful to any 
people, quarrels grow and spread and ramify, and are 
never put down except by supreme authority. 

Surely those who, on this side of the water, see how the 
Omagh quarrel has grown into the South Kerry quarrel, 
and is a vast deal more embittered in its second stage 
than in its first, ought to recognise with despair the 
labyrinth of political anger and resentments into which this 
great Home-rule question is leading us. We should not be 
surprised before long to find the Home-rulers “ on prin- 
ciple,” of whom we hear so much, giving up the case of 
Ireland as utterly impracticable for a people in whom 
the genius for scrimmage is so highly developed, and con- 
fining the demand for Home-rule to those who do not much 
care about it, like the Scotch and Welsh, and especially 
the English, who may be disposed to ask for Home- 
rule “on principle” but in practice to neglect it, and to 
find it too much trouble to make any real use of. That 
would indeed be the nemesis of a logical system of devo- 
lution, if it came to this, that the Irish ery for Home-rule, 
so eager principally because it is a cry for a plethora of 
scrimmages which daze and bewilder the English Home- 
rulers with the multitude and the smallness of their issues, 
should render the actual grant of Home-rule to Ireland 
all but a sheer madness, while the English and Scotch and 
Welsh cry for it,—so tepid, that it would be safe to 
grant it, only because it would not be taken very seriously, 
—might, therefore, be simply conceded. Where nobody 
cares much about it, it would not be dangerous, because 
it would not be very much used. Where it is greedily 
desired, because the mere atmosphere of conflict is 
congenial, it would be as much as political peace was 
worth to think of conceding it. We have not reached 
that delightful result of Mr. Gladstone’s logical consti- 
tutionalism as yet; but we doubt whether we are not 
approaching it. Recent specimens of what the Irish would 
do with Home-rule if they got it, are evidently alarming 
their most ardent friends a good deal. When one politician 
in the same division of the Home-rule party says of the 
leader of that division, that “nothing but the grossly 
offensive, libellous, and untrue statement to which Mr. 
McCarthy has been induced to put his hand, has drawn 
Mr. Healy from his Parliamentary duties,” and describes 
one of the most active of that leader’s followers as a 
“solemn political incapable of the stamp of Mr. Dillon,” 
no wonder that his English allies fall into melancholy, 
and recommend that the fight should be fought out on 
Trish soil, and an end made of it. But that is just the 
hopeless side of it; you cannot make an end. These 
quarrels breed more quarrels, the more eagerly they are 














pursued. The legend of the Kilkenny. cats is.a very 
deceptive one. If the “ predominant partner” were re. 
moved, it might indeed be that the opposite factions would 
eat each other up, and so “ make.a solitude and call it 
peace.” But that is just what the “ predominant partner,” 
and the fear of the “ predominant partner,” preventg, 
They do not eat each other up. They fight and fight, and 
multiply the excuses for fighting, but the combatants do 
not extinguish each other. Mr. Healy is a very clever 
man, and he will probably in the end get for himself 
larger party than that of his antagonists, but he is not the 
man to impose his authority on his colleagues. His ig 


the litigating genius. He will prove the proverb that’ 


strife is “the letting out of waters,” and the more he 
gains ground, the more squabbling there will be. It takes 
a duller and more apathetic people than the Irish to make 
any effective use of separate representative institutions, 
They make so much of their representation in the Parlia. 
ment of Westminster, that they are foolish to covet the 
opportunity for more and more endless babblement of the 
same kind. Here they have a Speaker who controls their 
speech, and that is what they want. The Irish under 
pressure are very skilful Parliamentary tacticiaus, but with. 
out pressure they boil away and vanish in steam. If the 
Irish Home-rule movement ever succeeded, it would succeed 
as it did in the old days, at the expense of Ireland. The 
only portions of the United Kingdom that are at all fit for 
Home-rule, are fit only because they do not want it, and 
could hardly be persuaded to take it even as a gift. 





THE INVASION OF MADAGASCAR. 


HEN the history of the invasion of Madagascar 
comes to be written, the difficulties which have 

beset the French will, we believe, be traced mainly to two 
moral causes,—a deficiency of moral courage in the 
Generals, and a certain want of heart—not courage, but 
heart—in the men. An English General, say, Marshal 
Wolseley, in command of such an expedition, would have 
run every risk in order to seize Antananarivo without delay. 
He would have provided himself with mules, would have 
left all heavy artillery behind, would have abandoned any 
attempt to make good roads, would have been almost 
“ criminally careless” as to the perfect safety of his com- 
munications, and would have stormed or entered Antana- 
narivo within a month of commencing the invasion. One 
would have imagined that any French General would have 
done the same, and owing to the national character, and the 
ease with which recruits are secured, would have done it 
a little more recklessly. The French General, however, 
though quite as daring as the Englishman against the 
enemy, is afraid of his countrymen, and felt that he could 
not adopt that course. He left Paris probably with the 
strictest orders to be careful that no “reverse” should be 
reported home, and at all events he was convinced that a 
reverse would be fatal, probably to himself, certainly to 
the Government which appointed him. The fall of 
M. Ferry has burnt that idea into all French soldiers’ 
minds. His first object, therefore, was to make a 
reverse, however slight, impossible, and therefore he moved 
cautiously, tried and partly failed to utilise the rivers, 
constructed a road passable for artillery, used ox- 
waggons instead of mules, and at every step made 
new preparations to defend himself against any attack 
on his communications. No matter if disease broke 
out among men detained too long in the miasmatic 
jungles of the lowland; no matter if the European 
“engineers” were worn out wholesale by labour for 
which they are unfitted; no matter if the conscripts lost 
all heart at the slowness of the advance, nothing would 
be fatal to himself or his Government except a reverse 
or the near prospect of one. All correspondents’ letters, 
therefore, must be revised ; all officers must be warned to 
be silent on “ military details;” the very sick must be de- 
tained, lest they should create among the fathers of 
conscripts an “injurious impression” of the expedition. 
Communication with Paris must be limited to accounts of 
small successes and promises of immediate advance. So 
complete has been the secrecy observed that the very 
Government at home is believed to know nothing, and 
a Parisian caricaturist pictures the President of the 
Republic anxiously consulting a somnambulist as to 
what might be occurring on the road to the capital of 
Madagascar. 
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Even English troops under such circumstances, seeing 
nothing before them but endless delays, cut off from home, 
d aware that disease was raging in their ranks, would 
w discouraged, and English troops always and every- 
where enjoy one advantage of untold value. They are 
chosen by natural selection. They may be rough, or 
out of work, or in despair when they enlist, though 
thousands of them are none of these things, but no one of 
them enters the army knowing himself to be utterly unfit 
for military service. He chooses it, he is not forced into 
it, and consequently he has usually a good heart for those 
troubles which require heart rather than mere physical 
courage. The French conscript obeys & law which he 
hates, he mo detests tropical service because it yields 
s0 little “g ory,” and though he will fight to the death 
against any mortal enemy, he shrinks before the disease 
which he knows will land him at once ina horrible hospital, 
and probably incapacitate him for any civil career. When 
an epidemic breaks out therefore, or when the hot 
and exhausting labour seems to him too much, he loses 
heart, and though he does not die, he is declared by the 
doctors incapable of duty. It is not a relief to him that 
the enemy retreats, but an additional oppression, a loss of 
the one excitement which would act like an invigorating 
medicine. The Bey of Tunis never fought, and the death- 
rate in that expedition was singularly low; but the men 
were invalided on @ scale which shocked all Southern 
France. It is the same in Madagascar. It is believed in 
France that nearly a fourth of the expedition is already 
snvalided, and it must be remembered that the total of 
the soldiery includes whole regiments of blacks, who do 
not suffer in proportion from malaria, and that the burden 
of disease falls mainly upon the white portion of the 


advancing army. If the hospitals continue to fill, General | y 


Duchesne may arrive before ‘Antananarivo with some good 
black troops and the mere relics of the white army. 


We presume that he will arrive there. It is true that 
the policy of the Hovas has always been to fight only on 
the hills, and that they may be prepared there for 
desperate feats of resistance ; but they seem to be cowed 
by the superior weapons of the invaders, and may abandon 
positions which, by all accounts, could be rendered im- 
pregnable, without any effective struggle. If they are 
cowards, their history has been misrepresented ; but it is 
quite possible that they are disorganised, that discipline 
has gone to pieces, and that the only gallant stand will 
be made by isolated and minute bodies who will show 
just so much fight as to wake the French army out 


of its depression, rebrace discipline—which has, it is|p 
blackleg journalists,” Mr. Burns called them, somewhat 


unkindly—jostled and outvoted the true working men, 
into a really representative body. Henceforward the 
Trade-Union Congress will be a true reflection of the 


reported, suffered seriously—and bring the officers with 
a rush to lead their men in a way they cannot lead 
them against the fever. With a reserve for the possibility 
that the Hovas, if cornered, may choose, like their distant 
kinsfolk in Acheen, to die in heaps behind every point o 
vantage, we should expect General Duchesne to announce 
this year the fall of ‘Antananarivo. The capital can only 
be defended in the passes which lead to it; and if they 
are carried the General will be master of the city, 
and find himself in one of two situations. The Hovas, 
who have desolated the country before him, and who 
are not bound in the pecuniary withes which coerce 
civilised populations, threaten to abandon Antananarivo, 
taking with them the whole framework of administration. 
If they do this, which is not impossible, for the ruling 
men do not care who suffers, General Duchesne can do 
nothing but establish himself on the hills, enlist labourers 
if he can get them, improve and guard his road, and await 
the reinforcements from France which will enable him to 
begin the war over again, with Imerina for its objective 
instead of Antananarivo. He will have little else in his 
favour, for the Hovas will be just as strong, or as 
weak, without Antananarivo as with it, and as they 
have plenty of arms of sorts, will gradually learn the 
arts of guerilla warfare. It will in that case take 
twenty thousand white men to subdue them, and an 
expenditure of at least fifteen millions sterling, to be 
doubled if “the war” lasts three years. In the second 
contingency, that of submission, General Duchesne will 
have to make of the Queen a “ protected” Sovereign, an 
govern in her name, through Ministers who detest his 
orders, over a people who, except under terror, will render 
him no help. He will be exposed to a constant danger of 
insurrection, and will find it to the last degree difficult to 


savages, and whom he has let loose 


cessions, concessions of monopolies, 


do not doubt the French genius 


except a second Tonquin, that is, 


We have contended steadily for 


Frauce does not mistake her role. 


to see their children stationed. “ 


“Colonial Army,” but if it. is to 


paid, and therefore must arouse the 


tropical colonies still awaits solut 


be perpetually inquiring, remonstrating, and changing its 
Agent-Generals in Madagascar. We do not envy him his 
task even if he finds it possible to build an opera-house in 
Antananarivo; to quiet the Sakalavas, who are almost 


to harry the country; 


and to decide among the army of persons “ with influence” 
who will be pleading for mining concessions, forest con- 


and, if the Tonquin 


precedent is followed, concessions of an exclusive right to 


gamble. That he or his successor will triumph in the 
end and in a certain way, we do not doubt, for we 


for organisation of 


a kind; but we expect little for France from the victory 


a distant and large 


dependency kept up at great expense, with hundreds of 
officials and few traders, disregar ed by the bulk of the 
French people, or dreaded as a dangerous station for their 
children, and denounced by all Liberals once a year as 
nothing but a post which, in the event of war, will 
“imprison” a great detachment of the French Army. 


the right of France, 


under her arrangements with Great Britain, to conquer 
Madagascar if she could, and we believe that she 
will do it, but the whole history of the expedition 
deepens the doubt whether, in making such conquests, 


She would be better 


employed in completing her North African Empire, where 
she can exert her full strength, where she can see what 
goes on, and where her people have become accustomed 


Colonies” like Indo- 


China and Madagascar are heavy drains, not only on the 
numbers and the health of a conscript army, but on the 
popularity of that conscription for which Frenchmen as 
et perceive no substitute. It is all very well to talk of a 


include white men, it 


must be composed of volunteers, and therefore must be 


most serious jealousy 


in every household of France which sends a son to be 
drilled or to fight practically unpaid, The problem of re- 
conciling the conscription with the possession of great 


ion, Spain feeling it at 


this moment at least as bitterly as France. 
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THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 
HE Trade-Union Congress has converted itself from 
an amorphous gathering in which gushing Socialists 
who represented nothing but the quagmire of their own 


assers, publicans, and 


voice of the majority, 
history of the way in 


which this revolution was achieved is well worth con- 
sidering in detail, so characteristic is it of the good 


the long-run always 


characterise the more intelligent section of the English 
working men. For a long time the Trade-Unions in our 
plundering, illogical English way have been content to be 


the rule of “ One vote, 


one value” had little or no application. It is indeed 


system under which it 


was chosen was as much a negation of the true principles 
of representation as that under which Parliament was 


Bill. It might have 


been supposed that a Trade-Union Congress would 
have been composed of delegates sent’ in ‘proportion 
to their numbers by the various Trade-Uniois. Not 
a bit of it. Not only did the great Trade-Unions 
fail to secure anything like their fair proportion 
of voting power; but those eccentric bodies, the Trade 
Councils, also sent members, and so threw the system of 
election entirely out of gear. It was as if not only had 
the divisions of Lancashire sent Members to the House of 
Commons, but also the Lancashire County Council. Tn 
fact, almost any one in the Labour world could go to the 


and though he really 
ut himself, could exer- 
as much power as @ 
nion. One might have 


imagined that such a system would have broken down 
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of Burke’s opinion, and feel that they “must bear with 
jneonveniences till they fester into crimes.” They bore 
with the Trade-Union Congress till it festered into the 
Norwich resolution, which pledged, or appeared to pledge, 
the working men of England to nationalising everything, 
from railways to ginger-beer, and iron mines to soft- 
soap. When that was done, they began to ask them- 
selves whether it was not possible that something might 
be wrong with the constitution of the Congress. They 
knew that the majority of the working men of Great 
Britain did not want Socialism, and yet they were 
apparently calling loudly for Socialism in their private 
Parliament. Clearly, then, there was something wrong 
with the machinery, and, like practical men, they deter- 
mined to alter it. But working men, when they once 
begin, are fond of making what they call a good job. 
Accordingly, the Committee to whom the task of 
remodelling the Congress was committed, set to work 
to clear that body of all extraneous and eccentric 
elements. In the first place, they made no one eligible 
for election who was not either working at his trade or 
else a Trade-Union official. Next, they deprived the 
Trade Councils of the right of sending delegates, and 
strictly confined that right to the true Trade-Unions. 
Lastly, they arranged that the voting power of each 
delegate should be proportionate to the numbers in the 
Union he represented. In this way the Trade-Union 
Congress has been converted into a body which truly 
represents the great labour organisations of the Kingdom 
and speaks with their authentic voice. The standing 
orders carrying out these great changes were voted on on 
Tuesday last at Cardiff, and carried by delegates repre- 
senting 604,000 members against delegates representing 
only 357,000. No doubt it is alleged that it was unfair 
not to let the people who would have been eligible under 
the old rules, vote, and so to adopt the new standing 
‘orders in practice before they were legally accepted, but 
this objection is hardly material in face of the figures just 
given. If, and when, the members of the Trade-Unions 
are nearly two to one in favour of the new orders, we may 
feel certain that all attempts to go back to the old 
arrangements would be unsuccessful. 

It would be difficult to over estimate the public gain 
that will be produced by the change. We shall now have 
an easy and reliable source of information in regard to 
the views of the Trade-Unions. The resolutions cf the 
old Congresses taught us little. It was never clear whether 
they would not have been altered or vetoed under a more 
rational system of voting. Now, for good or ill, we shall 
be able to understand exactly what the majority of the 
members of the Trade-Unions want from Parliament and 
the Government. That is an immense advantage, for in 
our political system there is always a danger that things 
will be done to please the working men, which in reality do 
not please them a bit. Our politicians, eager to do some- 
thing in the interests of Labour, are very apt to mistake 
the whisper of a fraction for the voice of the labourers as a 
whole. Now we shall at any rate be able to feel fairly 
certain as to the views of the majority of the largest 
section of the skilled artisans. That is not, of course, 
everything, but we shall not be quite so much at sea 
as we were before. The fact that the Trade-Union 
Congress will in future speak with the authentic voice of 
the Trade-Unions, will no doubt enormously increase its 
power and influence and raise its position in the country. 
Its deliberations will become of infinitely greater weight 
and moment than they were before. Up till now, when a 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith has risen and enunciated a new 
view on this or that industrial problem, one has always 
had a doubtful and uneasy feeling as to the amount of 
weight to be attached to his words. It has always been 
possible that he was one of Mr. Burns’s sewing-machine 
canvassers or blackleg journalists, rather than a bona-fide 
working-man. Now we shall know that he is a real 
Trade-Unionist, who is either at work at his trade or else 
a working official His mere presence at the Congress 
will be a guarantee of his right to speak. 

It is interesting to note that the sittings of the first 
Congress under the new and common-sense standing 
orders were remarkable for their practical and genuine 
character. We do not, of course, agree with every- 
thing said by Mr. John Jenkins, the chairman, but 
there was an air of honesty and reality about his 
address which was very refreshing. Nothing, indeed, 


could have been better than Mr. Jenkins’s allusions to the 
need of concentration. The resolutions of recent Cop. 
gresses had charged the Parliamentary Committee with 
an amount of legislative work beyond hope of being dealt 
with in any one Session of Parliament. ‘“ Experiencg 
taught that the Legislature could not, under present 
methods of procedure—and in some matters would not— 
consider all the claims made through the Congress upon its 
attention. By diffusing the efforts of the Parliamentary 
Committee over too many measures, its powers and oppor. 
tunities of promoting any one measure were lessened,” 
Congress should select each year those proposals proved 
to be “ practical, beneficial, and ripe for legislation, and all 
the efforts of the committee and of the Unions should be 
concentrated upon attempts to force them to the front in 
Parliament.” A wise policy, he went on, would be to con. 
fine their labours to attaining practicable and possible 
results. Mr. Jenkins ended by hoping that “ neither the 
latitude nor liberty permitted would be used for academic 
discussions upon untried theories, or for the introduction 
of subjects and debates foreign to the scope of the Con. 
gress.” This has an excellent ring in it, and promises far 
more actual good to the cause of labour than the windy 
sophistries of the Norwich resolution. 





THE CHITRAL DEBATE. 


HAT is done is done; but we cannot say that the 

debate of Tuesday has reconciled us to the doing. 
The Government have ordered the retention of Chitral, 
and the construction of a road to the fortress capital of 
that State ; but they give, through Lord George Hamilton, 
no reasons for their decision, except these three. They 
think, if we retire, Russia may advance; that even if she 
does not, the prestige of the Indian Government may 
suffer a severe blow; and that the unanimous opinion 
of the Indian Government ought not to be prone e The 
first reason is, we believe, purely imaginary, as the Russian 
Government is certainly not yet prepared to invade India, 
and unless prepared for that grand operation, could 
have no possible reason for threatening Chitral. The 
second reason, if well founded, would bind us to 
retain all the places we had ever entered, and is 
entirely opposed to all the facts of history. We have 
repeatedly retired from occupied points without any conse- 
quences ensuing, and in particular have withdrawn from 
Cabul and from Candahar. The natives of India are not 
stupid persons that they should confuse retirement after 
victory with retreat before a difficulty, while the native 
soldiery intensely dislike the retention of points far 
beyond the Indus, which they have to garrison, which are 
far from their homes, and in which the cold renders them 
unhappy. The third reason is, we admit, a most serious 
one, for India must be governed in India; but it is less 
serious as regards frontier questions than as regards any 
other. Our frontier policy in India is solely a policy of 
defence against Russia, and if Russia attacks us it will 
will not be India, but the British Empire which will be 
attacked. The Imperial Government must find the 
troops and the money for the necessary effort of resist- 
ance, and the real battle will not be fought between the 
Himalaya and the Hindoo Koosh, but in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. The question is one, therefore, for the 
Imperial Government rather than the Indian, which latter 
again, sure in the long-run of Imperial aid, always tends to 
favour the forward policy so pleasing to its army, and 
to the ennuyés Anglo-Indians, who in India rule opinion. 
Lord George Hamilton produced no new argument for 
his policy, unless it was contained in a hint that the 
Government knew something which the public does not 
know, which something was, we presume, a report true 
or false, that if we retired, the Ameer of Afghanistan 
would advance into Chitral. We can see no reason why 
the Ameer, he being now practically a subsidised feudatory, 
should not advance, but if that is considered unadvisable, 
we have forced him to disgorge conquests before and can 
repeat the process. Nor has the Secretary of State 
succeeded in minimising the importance of the policy 
adopted. He says, indeed, that the road will only cost 
£130,000, and that no addition will be made to the 
Indian Army, but the first statement must be based on 
the estimates of engineers who are favourable to the pro- 
ject, and the second is only true if the Indian Army 
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ployed in the road to Chitral, are troops locked up just 
as much as if they were sent to Persia. Moreover, the 
statement does not in the least meet the solid argument, 
which is that, if we run a road of one hundred and eighty 
miles through foreign territory, we must in the end govern 
that territory, which means in practice that we must 
compel or bribe clans who can muster two hundred 
thousand fighting men to keep something like endurable 
order. They can compel us, whenever they please, to send 
expeditions to defend the road, and that implies a neces- 
sity for inducing them, either by terror or by subsidies, to 
abstain from using that power. Let us admit, as we 
should admit, that Sir H. Fowler was a little drowned in 
the wealth of his own facts; that his long account of recent 
events in Chitral was a little tiresome; that he pressed 
too far his argument about the pledge to the tribes, which 
will be pretty fairly kept if they remain quiet; and that 
he stated the impossibility of a Russian advance in much 
too decided a way; and still the broad facts remain. In 
retaining Chitral we are abandoning the policy of leaving 
a. buffer-State between ourselves and Russia, we are sub- 
duing tribes who would fight Russia without our interfer- 
ence, and ‘we are heavily burdening both the Treasury and 
the Army of India with extra and needless demands. We 
are, in fact, using up our reserves, both of men and money, 
without being sure that we shall obtain in return any 
additional security. The new territory we enter will give 
us no revenue, and its children already enter our ranks in 
thousands without any inducement beyond good treatment, 
occasional fighting, which they enjoy, and good pay. We 
might really as well annex a new Ireland, if that were possi- 
ble, in order to secure more men for the Irish constabulary. 
While, however, we utterly disbelieve in the wisdom of 
the policy adopted, we do not blame the present Govern- 
ment or feel at all bitterly about their decision. Their 
opinion is that of the Indian Government, which, though 
not final, ought to weigh heavily with them ; it is that of 
first-class experts, both military and civil; and it is in 
accordance with the whole history of our career in 
India. Nothing is more evident or more wonderful 
than the force of the impulse which has persistently 
urged the British, who entered India from the sea, away 
from the seaboard and towards the extreme North. Clive 
never meant to quit Bengal Proper. The North-West 
was occupied in self-defence. Lord Hardinge refused to 
annex the Punjab, and Lord Dalhousie would never have 
entered it had not the Sikhs voluntarily renewed the war. 
We have twice retired from Afghanistan, and are now 
compelled to assume over it what is called a protesting 
power, but what is in reality the full control, as our 
Government fully acknowledges, of the foreign policy of 
Cabul. And now at last we stand committed to “ Chitral,” 
that is, in reality, to the government of the whole remaining 
territory between us and Russia. Within a few years we 
shall officially acknowledge—if, indeed, we do not acknow- 
ledge now—that from Persia to Tfhet our territory 
directly marches with that of the great Northern Power. 
We are face to face on land with the only State which 
can arrest for ever our further extension. Well, we 
admit that the position is tenable if we are wise, and that 
in some respects it may be beneficial, because it compels 
us to confine ourselves to the single task of consolidation. 
We are no longer liable to see all arrangements disturbed, 
and all defensive expenditure rendered useless by an unex- 
pected and unwelcome order from events to march forward. 
We cannot march forward any more without fighting 
Russia, which similarly cannot approach towards us with- 
out actual invasion. Only we submit that if this is the 
actual position, which no expert will henceforward deny, 
we are bound to come to some understanding, some modus 
vivendi with the Government of St. Petersburg. It is folly 
to be always resisting Russia while she has always the power, 
by threatening India, of crippling our strength in every 
other quarter of the world. She cannot beat us, but she 
can drag our armies to the Hindoo Koosh, and we must 
accept that fact and regulate our diplomacy as well as our 
action in accordance with it. We may have to fight 
Russia, and if we have, let us do it with a will; but to 
keep up perpetual bickering, or purposeless antagonism, 
18 not only injurious to our own interests, but most unjust 
to the people of India, whom we have practically forced 
—_ the Himalaya, and placed face to face with a most 
orinidable foe. It is our money we shall spend in the 
end, but it is their money we are spending now, and they 


have not too much. Mr. Maclean, whom we are glad to 
see back again in Parliament, did not make much of his 
speech on behalf of the Indian taxpayer—indeed, could 
not, for he approved Lord G. Hamilton’s policy while 
deprecating its cost—but his idea is none the less substan- 
tially sound. If the new advance is unwise, we are 
frittering away Indian resources in a most unwar- 
rantable way; and to make it wise, we ought either 
to defeat Russia or to come to such an agreement. 
with her that the Indian millions will be paid for 
their sacrifices in perfect and permanent security. It 
is childish to say, as has been said, that, while we 
do not increase taxes, the Indian ryot has nothing 
to complain of, even if we do blunder. We are killing 
the surplus revenue, all extracted from him—no doubt by 
light, though severely exacted, taxes—the whole of which 
is required in order to give him more of the fixed plant of 
civilisation. It is because of our frontier policy that 
there is no surplus for more canals, more reservoirs of 
water, more light railways, more education, and more 
justice, and that frontier policy ought therefore to pro- 
duce security and ease. If it does not, we are trustees 
who, be it from stupidity or be it from greed, have 
expended trust-money on objects not for the benefit of 
the beneficiaries. That is the truth of the matter, and it 
ought at least to be well weighed by our diplomatists. 





CURATES ONCE MORE. 


E return to the subject of curates, because it is one 
which they themselves are so active in keeping 
alive. When the correspondence on “The Bitter Cry of 
the Church” began in the Guardian, we do not know; 
but it was of some standing when we first wrote, and it 
filled five of our contemporary’s columns last week. The 
“Bitter Cry” has indeed quite lost the meaning it 
originally had. Then it stood for the cry of the Church 
for more clergy; now it stands for the cry of the curates 
for more benefices and more rapid promotion. The latter 
cry has quite swallowed up the former. The Church is 
an abstraction, and her desire for more clergy is an 
abstract desire. The cry of the curates for promotion and 
benefices is in the highest degree concrete and human. 
Into the latter phases of the correspondence, there has 
entered a new factor. It is not so much vicars that the 
curates cannot put up with, as vicars’ wives. “ Inter- 
ference on the part of the ladies,” says “ An Assistant 
Priest,” “is at the root of many of the troubles that. 
arise between the incumbent and his curate.” We have 
no doubt that this is entirely true. Not, indeed, that 
the fault is all on the side of “the ladies.” The relation 
between a rector’s wife and his curate is necessarily a 
difficult one. The curate is not, hke a groom or a gar- 
dener, the servant alike of the master and of the mistress. 
He occupies the position of a subordinate towards the 
one, and of an equal towards the other. Not seldom, 
indeed, we notice that the curate, as represented in these 
letters, denies that he is a subordinate, even as regards 
his rector. This denial is at the bottom of the demand 
for the representation of the non-beneficed clergy in Con- 
vocation. ‘Iam as much a priest as you,’ says the curate 
to his rector; ‘why should not my vote count for as much. 
as yours in the election of a proctor?’ The answer, we 
suppose, is that though the curate be as much a priest as 
his rector, he is not a priest who can count upon having 
his own way, or ordering things after his own mind. Let 
us imagine a division in Convocation upon some point of 
ritual in which the representatives of the curates con- 
stituted the majority, and the representatives of the 
beneficed clergy the minority. Not a single particular in 
a single service in a single church would be altered as » 
result of the vote. The beneficed clergy have power and 
responsibility, the curates have neither. An incumbent 
in want of a curate looks out for a man of his own way 
of thinking, or at any rate a way of thinking which will 
not clash with his cwn, and having found him, he lays 
down the lines on which he wishes the work cf the parish 
to be done. If he is a wise man, he leaves him a good 
deal to himself, lets him try his own experiments, and 
profit by his own mistakes. But this rope is given him 
with a definite object. It is designed to make him realise 
that there is more to be said for his rector’s way of doing 
things than he at first supposed, and when the rector gets 











tired of teaching him, or despairs of teaching him any- 
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thing more, the connection probably comes to an end. 
While it lasts, therefore, the curate is the mouthpiece, 
the representative, the deputy, of the incumbent, or so 
far as he is not so, it is because on certain matters the in- 
cumbent is not at the trouble to notice what his curate 
does or teaches. It is plainly of great importance to the 
good working of so delicate a relationship that it should 
not be interfered with from outside, and no one is so 
likely to interfere with it from the outside as the rector’s 
wife. She may interfere from the highest motives and 
with the best of intentions. She may be simply anxious 
to see her husband’s wishes carried out, and her husband’s 
ideals put into action. But if she attempts to bring about 
these ends by any effort of her own, all that she does will 
not merely end in failure, it will end in absolute mischief. 
When women are wise, they will remember this; so 
long as they are what they are, they will constantly be 
tempted to forget it. Mrs. Proudie is a type of which 
there are many varieties, and not all of them in high 
places. 

Probably it is the rector’s wife who is at the bottom of 
much of the objection which is felt against married curates. 
She feels that the curate’s wife will be an additional 
difficulty for her to get over, because an additional person 
for her to get on with. Anyhow, the objection is very 
generally entertained, and naturally it is one which curates 
greatly resent. They feel, and feel with reason, that when 
so much has been made of the blessings of a married 
clergy it is rather hard that a curate should find it difficult 
to get employment merely because he has furnished the 
Church with another example of this blessing. The incon- 
sistency is all the more obtrusive because the theory 
remains the same though the practice has been altered. 
The very man who is determined not to have another 
married curate will be loudest at a Diocesan Conference 
in his denunciation of clerical celibacy. His ideal of a 
Church is a Church in which marriage is the clerical rule 
and the curates are the exceptions that prove it. And if 
the beneficed clergy are inconsistent upon this question, the 
laity are equally so. There is no safer topic for a popular 
speech than the evils of a clergy who know nothing of the 
humanising influences of wife and child. But when a 
curate acts upon this hint, and takes pains to subject him- 
self to these humanising influences, he finds heads shaken 
and a general tendency to dwell on the folly of improvident 
marriages. A married clergy, if it is to be a clergy of good 
education and decent social position, must be a fairly well- 
to-do clergy, and this the English laity do not sufficiently 
realise. If they did, they would not allow so many 
benefices to remain with insufficient incomes. So far as 
actual poverty goes, there is more of it, we believe, among 
the beneficed clergy than there is among the curates. 
But the laity, for the most part, are equally indifferent to 
both forms of it. If a man has a living, he is provided 
for; if he is a curate, he is only waiting to be provided 
for. In one or other of these ways the whole body of the 
working clergy are disposed of, and people forget that 
there are many livings which will not keep a man alive, 
and many curates to whom the expected provision never 
comes. 

The form which lay aid should take in the case of 
curates should be one designed to meet the special 
characteristic of a curate’s position. He is a worker 
whose labour reaches its maximum value very early. He 
can obtain a higher salary at thirty than at forty, and by 
the time he is fifty he must be content to take less than 
he got at forty. We see no remedy for this state of 
things except in a progressive pension-fund. From the 
point of view of an incumbent, a curate’s usefulness does 
decrease as he grows older. It is very well to talk of 


‘the sounder judgment and wider knowledge that years 


bring with them. The inctmbent seldom cares for his 
curate’s judgment; he prefers his own; and as to his 
knowledge, it is only useful as helping to form the judg- 
ment which is not wanted. These are rector’s virtues. 
What is wanted in a curate is bodily activity and mental 
pliability, willingness to do’the work that he is wanted to 
do, and to do it in his rector’s way rather than in his own. 
Consequently, the man who eadily earns £150 for the first 
twenty years of his clerical life may find it difficult to earn 
£120 for the next twenty. A system by which every 
curate of good character sheuld be able to look forward to 
an increasing pension beginning at fifty, and calculated on 
the average salaries paid to curat2s during the various 





periods of their career, would meet this difficulty. - Another 
very reasonable complaint is harder to deal with. 
we want, says one of the Guardian correspondents, “ ig g 
settled habitation; we object to pass the whole of our 
lives without ever being able to any place by the en. 
dearing title home.” They object, that is to say, to 
passing the whole of their lives as curates. But to devise 
a scheme of clerical promotion would be as hard ag to 
devise a scheme of military promotion, and this last, ag 
we know, has proved impossible, except by the introduc. 
tion of compulsory retirement at fixed ages. We might, 
of course, enact that no man should be a curate after he is 
forty, but this would only be to do by act of law what is 
so bitterly complained of when it is done by the act of an 
incumbent. The utmost that human foresight can com. 
pass is to regulate to some extent the changes of life, its 
chances are beyond our reach. 








TROPICAL COLONISATION. 

E wisk we could heartily agree in the views of Mr, 
Frederick Boyle, but history, we fear, forhids. That 
gentleman, who has much and varied experience of tropical 
lands, argues, in the New Review for this month, that the 
English belief as to the impossibility of Europeans colonising 
tropical countries is a baseless, as well as an embarrassing, 
prejudice. We shall have to do it, he says, for the temperate 
regions are either getting full, or being closed to immigrants 
by the jealousy of their occupants; and we may therefore as 
well reconsider the objections to settling in the tropical or, to 
be more exact—for the description which includes Northern 
India in the tropics is a little vague—in the hotter regions of 
the globe. Mr. Boyle finds most of them unreal. That man 
as a being does not degenerate physically in the hot countries 
seems to him certain, and we should admit that the evidence 
is for the most part wholly on his side. The Bengalees may 
be allowed to be “a feeble folk ”—though there is great exag. 
geration even about this—but the Arabs, the Soudanese, the 
Southern Chinese, and almost all negroes are remarkable for 
muscular strength, power of enduring fatigue, and physical 
energy in general. They have less perhaps of the habit of 
living than Northern Europeans—though half the cen. 
tenarians of the world are negroes—but that probably results 
from special circumstances, the English from the twelfth to 
the eighteenth century having died at least as fast as any 
dark tribe. If they had not, they would have increased 
in numbers at a much quicker rate. The dark peoples 
are, in fact,as “strong” as Europeans; while as to courage, 
the Soudanese broke a British square, the West Indian 
negro soldiers can be trusted anywhere, and if the daring 
of the South Chinaman is doubtful except when he is 
a pirate, no one has ever questioned that of the Malay, 
either in battle or in the wild adventures which led him to 
Madagascar and the islands of the Pacific. Nor is there 
much evidence of intellectual decay, for if the world owes 
nothing to the negro, she takes all her creeds from the men 
of the hotter lands, and the clearest-sighted professor in 
Europe is not superior in power of subtle thought to the 
Brahmin of Madras. If, then, man as a genus does not 
necessarily degenerate in the tropics, why should the white 
man, his most energetic species, degenerate either? As a 
matter of fact, there are families of Jews which, without mix- 
ing their blood, have retained all energies, in Persia, Bombay, 
and even Bengal, for centuries; while the people of Costa Rica, 
who are “nearly white,” are a singularly hardy peasantry, and 
we may add the Copts, who, if not white, are as nearly white as 
the Jews, are still the most competent race in the valley of the 
Nile. Neither the Ptolemies nor their soldiers degenerated in 
Egypt, and there are Spanish families in Mexico as strong and 
as able as ever their progenitors were in Old Spain. Why then, 
asks Mr. Boyle, should not some State try the experiment 
of a tropical Colony, which, if it succeeded, would open such 
vast regions to European immigvation, nay, might even pro- 
duce a race greater than any now existing, for Mr. Boyle 
sympathises a little with the naturalist, Mr. Bates, who, after 
years spent in thé forests of Brazil, chiefly in the valley of 
the Amazon, found himself so fascinated by the vigour of 
Nature in the tropics that he wrote :—“'The well-balanced 
forces of nature maintain here a land surface and a climate 
that seem to be typical of mundane order and beauty....-> 
I hold to the opinion that, though humanity can reach an 
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advanced degree of culture only by battling with the 
inclemencies of nature in high latitudes, it is under the 
equator alone that the race of the future will attain to com- 
plete fruition of man’s beautiful heritage, the earth.” 

It is a splendid dream, because it opens up new and almost 
infinite possibilities for the white race now dominating, though 
it does not colonise, all the continents; but we fear a dream 
only. History is opposed to Mr. Boyle. To begin with, that 
must have been a powerful instinct or a most operative law 
which originally divided mankind, so that the white race was 
confined to Europe, that the black race populated Africa, and 
that the huge bulk of Asia, the most fertile and tempting 
of all the continents, was filled with yellow and brown men, 
A scientific theorist would certainly say that some immutable 
law of convenience alone could have produced that result, 
which, amidst all the endless mutations of history, has remained 
substantially unchanged. Europe and Asia have fought for 
ever, but the bulk of the populations have remained European 
and Asiatic, while the great Roman invasion of Northern 
Africa and the Vandal invasion which followed it, alike 
ended in the triumph, more or less complete, of the 
brown races. Historians suggest no explanation of this 
cardinal fact, nor is any, we think possible, except that, 
whatever the meaning of the mysterious law of race—and 
science in no way accounts even for colour—the white 
peoples flourish best within strictly temperate regions. They 
can flourish in the highlands of the tropics, but they do not 
reach their highest level, and tend, when attacked for ages 
by autochthons, to recede, as they have done in Egypt, and are 
doing in many parts of Spanish America. It is probably true 
that they can labour in the tropics, for the white mechanics 
of the Southern States of the Union live and work there, and 
possible that, as governing castes, they would in the tropics 
develop marvellous energy; but they almost certainly would 
not advance as rapidly as in Europe. Englishmezx are, we 
think, for some unknown reason, habityally unfair to Spanish 
Americans, who, whether pure or crossed, have produced men 
of singular daring, energy, and power of endurance; who have 
built great cities and reclaimed great regions of the earth; 
and who have besides a power of absorption and attrac- 
tion acknowledged by all who settle in Spanish America, 
Italians more especially ; but it would be foolish to say that 
the owners of Brazil or Central America or Mexico show any 
symptoms of developing into the superior race of mankind. 
Pare or crossed, an optimist would hardly say of them that 
they were better than their ancestors in Old Spain or 
Portugal. A “Southern gentleman” of English blood is 
often a very fine man; but he is not so much nobler than 
an English gentleman that he can be quoted to prove the 
truth of Mr. Bates’s dream. That the hot lands are not 
fatal to energy may be true; but certainly they do not, with 
all their natural advantages, ever tend to produce it. If 
they did, the most glorious of all tropical countries, Ceylon, 
would have produced a grand race; and it has not done it: 
There, with land of all altitudes, and all kinds of powers of 
production, amidst perpetual summer and scenes which, if 
the theorists are right, should have bred in them an abnormal 
sense ef beauty, dwells a race which we have no wish to decry, 
but which is certainly not more distinguished than, say, the 
Belgian or the Swede for any high qualities whatsoever. 
Whether an admixture of white blood would have altered 
the result, as we understand Mr. Boyle to half believe 
—at least if he does not believe it, we do not quite com- 
prehend the drift of his remarks on the cross-breeds— 
18 still an unsettled question; but it is clear that in the 
Southern States of the Union, in Spanish America, and in 
India, such admixture has not developed any markedly 
superior race. Mr, Bates’s hope is a dream. 


We should say, on a review of the whole evidence, that it 
pointed to this result. It is probably much more possible for 
white men to colonise a tropical country than is imagined, 
especially if the colony was so organised that sanitary laws 
could be enforced from the very first; but the first generation 
would suffer terribly from unaccustomed diseases—low fever, 
for éxample—from the depressing effect of a change of climate, 
and from the shock involved in a violent change of daily habi- 
tudes as to diet, hours of labour, and general social life. This 
suffering, involving much mortality, would discourage the 
average colonist to such a degree that he would not remain for 
the time which even Mr. Boyle admits to be necessary to secure 








complete acclimatisation. No generation of men will devote 
itself in this way for the benefit of its successors, and every 
experiment will therefore end either in failure, or in the 
importation of races able to relieve the colonists of all 
severe or exhausting toil. The second alternative may 
succeed,—has, for example, succeeded in Louisiana; but 
that is not colonisation by white men. It is “settle- 
ment,”—a very different matter, and one which cannot 
be said to have been as yet fairly tried. We can quite con- 
ceive of both the world and the whites being benefited by the 
settlement of a tropical region, in which dark men shall 
labour, and white men, few comparatively in number, shall 
guide their labour, and, while reaping a profit out of their 
exertions, shall deliberately endeavour to peer up among them 
a high and improving standard of civilisation. A body of 
white colonists working as a hieratic caste, and governing 
in the interest of the labourers as well as their own, might 
produce, under favouring circumstances, such results as the 
world has never seen, a civilisation in which poverty, disease, 
and crime were almost entirely absent, and the whole com- 
munity exulted in struggling forward to some lofty ideal. 
The experiment, however, has never been made, except by the 
Jesuits in Paraguay, and it is difficult to imagine how it could 
succeed. The guides become arbitrary or the guided rebel- 
lious, or in the end some adroit man avails himself of human 
foibles to seize the reins of power, and we have, as 
under Dr. Francia and his heir, a pure despotism which 
advances nothing, because in the interest of the des- 
potism individuality must be put down. We rather 
wonder, however, that the experiment has never been 
tried by laymen, who, with a healthy African district before 
them, and two regiments of black freedmen from America, 
might achieve, for a time at least, a considerable result, and 
would certainly add considerably to the knowledge of man- 
kind. A good many phalanstéres have been started from time 
to time, and a philanthropic Baron Hirsch might try that 
one with some faint hope of success. It would, however, be a 
faint hope, the law of ages being clearly that Huropeans and 
Asiatics and Africans will not, unless coerced by irresistible 
circumstances, work in continuous harmony together. 





MR. STEVENSON’S FABLES. 
OME of the late Mr. Stevenson’s fables, which have been 
appearing in the August and September numbers of 
Longman’s Magazine, are almost more remarkable than any 
of his more elaborate compositions. They are essentially 
modern in their structure and go to the very roots of the 
paradox which all the deeper modern thinkers find in human 
life, though they do not pretend to find any solution of that 
paradox, but leave it where they find it. Take, for example, 
the following, which is one of the shortest and one of the 
plainest, and which does not bury itself in as much mystery as 
many of the others, and has therefore much less of literary 
charm than those which are more complex in their structure. 
It concerns itself with the double tendency in modern thought 
to praise the natural selection of the strong from amongst the 
weak, and yet at the same time to praise equally, and perhaps 
rather more emphatically, the disposition to impose on the 
strong the special duty of helping the weak. Both tendencies 
cannot, according to the drift of Mr. Stevenson’s fable, be 
equally sacred, for they neutralise each other, and if you 
leave them to fight it out, it will end in the strong man 
making short work with the weak, not because he is weak, but 
because he is so ostentatiously inconsistent with himself in 
praising strength for itself, and yet praising it also for 
casting its shield over weakness,—and so blowing hot and 
cold with the same breath :— 

* There was once a sick man in a burning house, to whom there 
entered a fireman. ‘Do not save me,’ said the sick man. ‘Save 
those who are strong.’—‘ Will you kindly tell me why ? ” inquired 
the fireman, for he was a civil fellow.—‘ Nothing could possibly 
be fairer,’ said the sick man. ‘The strong should be preferred in 
all cases, because they are of more service in the world.’ The 
fireman pondered awhile, for he was a man of some philosophy. 
‘ Granted,’ said he at last, as a part of the roof fell in; ‘but for 
the sake of conversation, what would you lay down as the proper 
service of the strong ?’—‘ Nothing can possibly be easier,’ returned 
the sick man: ‘the proper service of the strong is to nat fhe 
weak.’ Again the fireman reflected, for there -was nothing hasty 
about this excellent creature. ‘I could forgive you being sick,’ 
he said at last, as a portion of the wall fell out, “but I cannot 
bear your being such a fool,’ And with that he heaved up his 
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fireman’s axe, for he was eminently just, acd clove the sick man 
to the bed.” 


It would be hard to put into more forcible language the 
paradox that the modern reason preaches one doctrine, and 
the modern conscience an exactly opposite doctrine, and 
that if you cannot reconcile them the modern conscience 
will generally succumb, because its principle will seem to be 
an, ostentatiously oracular condemnation of common-sense. 
The literary merit of these fables, however, is not seen at its 
best in such a fable as this. ‘The House of Eld,” in the 
August number of Longman’s, and “ Something in It,” in the 
September, are much more remarkable as literary produc- 
tions. The former appears to be intended to illustrate the 
hopelessness of attacking the ascetic attitude of the human 
conscience by an exposure of its superstitious character. 
Asceticism is a plant which seeds itself. If you weed it 
out, it will be found to have left its seeds in the soil, and 
the seeds will spring up again as soon as you fancy 
that you have extirpated them. Naturam expellas fured, 
tamen usque recurret. The hero of the fable is a symbolic 
representative of the Protestant Reformation who attacks 
the sorcery of the Roman Catholic asceticism, and apparently 
succeeds in extirpating it, only to find that at the cost of 
tears and blood he has transferred the self-torture of the 
Catholic conscience to the self-torture of the Protestant con- 
science which galls and ulcerates the human soul just as 
oppressively as before, only that it tortures it on the side of 
the heart, instead of on the side of the flesh. In the perhaps 
still more remarkable fable, published in the September 
number of Longman’s Magazine, called “Something in It,” 
Mr. Stevenson touched a still greater and more overwhelming 
‘source of bewilderment in modern faith. He pictures for us 
a missionary who derides all the superstitions of the heathen 
mind only to find them besetting himself and all but over- 
whelming him by their evil necromancy; and pictures him as 
saved not so much by his faith in the truth of the Christian 
‘Gospel as by his deeply rooted habit of holding faithfully 
by the promises he had given. Like Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Buropean, -who, without any belief in Christianity, yet 
preferred to be a martyr rather than to bow down before 
a superstition which he despised with all his intellect 
rather than with all his soul, Mr. Stevenson saves his 
bewildered and doubting missionary, more by the habit 
of mind which Christianity had bred in him, than by his 
xeal and conscious faith. When the missionary hears the 
pagan legends of the island in which he is preaching, he 
gays very decidedly, “There is nothing in them;” and to 
prove that there is nothing in them, he goes to swim in the 
bay which he is told is the very scene where these pagan 
legends grew and flourished. When he finds himself caught 
by the eddy, and whirled to the steps of the phantom house 
‘in which the evil deity of the legend is supposed to abide, he 
goes on saying there is nothing in it, till the house vanishes, 
and he finds himself entangled amongst the weeds in which 
he is drowned. But when he awakens to a hereafter in the 
very meshes of the evil enchantments of which he had heard, 
and with the fragrant “kava of the dead” almost at his lips, 
he changes his mind, and confesses to one of his own converts 
whom he finds in the same evil predicament, that his Christian 
Gospel had nothing in it. The fable concludes thus :-— 
“This was a dread place to reach for any of the sons of men. 
But of all who ever came there, the missionary was the most con- 
cerned; and to make things worse the person next him was a 
convert of his own. ‘ Aha,’ said the convert, ‘so you are here 
‘like your neighbours? And how about all your stories? ’—‘ It 
seems,’ said the missionary with bursting tears, ‘that there was 
nothing in them.’ By this the kava of the dead was ready and 
the daughters of Miru began to intone in the old manner of 
singing. ‘Gone are the green islands and the bright sea, the 
sun and the moon and the forty million stars, and life and love 
and hope. Henceforth is no more, only to sit in the night and 
silence, and see your friends devoured ; for life is a deceit and the 
bandage is taken from your eyes.’ Now when the singing was 
done, one of the daughters came with the bowl. Desire of that 
kava rose in the missionary’s bosom; he lusted for it like a 
swimmer for the land, or a bridegroom for his bride; and he 
reached out his hand, and took the bowl, and would have drunk. 
-And then he remembered, and put it back. ‘Drink!’ sang the 
daughter of Miru. ‘There is no kava like the kava of the dead, 
and to drink of it once is the reward of living.’—‘I thank you. 
It smells excellent,’ said the missionary. ‘But I am a blue- 
ribbon man myself ; and though I am aware there is a difference of 
opinion even in our own confession, I havealways held kava to be 
excluded.’— What !’ cried the convert. ‘ Are you going to respect 
& taboo at a time like this? And you were always so opposed to 





taboos when you were alive !’—* To other people’s,’ said the mis. 
sionary. ‘ Never tomy own.’— But yours have all proved wrong,’ 
said the convert.’—‘ It looks like it,’ said the missionary, ‘and 1 
can’t help that. No reason why I should break my word.’— I never 
heard the like of this!’ cried the daughter of Miru. ‘Pray, what 
do you expect to gain? ’—‘ That is not the point,’ said the mig. 
sionary. ‘I took this pledge for others, Iam not going to break 
it for myself.,—The daughter of Miru was puzzled; she came 
and told her mother, and Miru was vexed; and they went and 
told Akainga.—‘ I don’t know what to do about this,’ said Akainga; 
and he came and reasoned with the missionary.—‘ But there is 
such a thing as right and wrong,’ said the missionary; and your 
ovens cannot alter that.’—‘Give the kava to the rest,’ said 
Akainga to the daughters of Miru. ‘I must get rid of this sea. 
lawyer instantly, or worse will come of it.—The next moment 
the missionary came up in the midst of the sea, and there before 
him were the palm trees of the island. He swam to the shore 
gladly, and landed. Much matter of thought was in that 
missionary’s mind. ‘I seem to have been misinformed upon some 
points,’ said he. ‘Perhaps there is not much in it as I supposed; 
but there is something in it after all. Let me be glad of that, 
And he rang the bell for service. 
Moral. 

The sticks bri ak, the stones crumble, 

‘Lhe eternal altars ti't and tumble, 

Sanctions and tales d'slimn like mist 

About the amazed evangelist. 

He stands unshook from age to youth 

Upon one pia-roint of the truth.” 
We should certainly never have supposed that the missionary 
of this fable stood “unshook” at all, either from “age to 
youth,”—does that mean from age in this world to youth in 
the next ?—or in any other direction, however topsy-turvy. 
That missionary when “ he rang the bell for service ” must have 
felt himself very unworthy to take up the réle of evangelist 
again, even though his habit of holding by his pledged word 
had really proved “a pin-point of the truth.” ‘Indeed, he 
himself could only say to himself that though there was not 
much in it, as he had formerly believed, there was “ something 
in it after all,” since it had broken for him the evil spell 
of the enchantments, though it had not proved strong 
enough to dispel them altogether. The paradoxes of pagan 
legend had maintained their ground, though they had not 
wholly prevailed over the spirit of his higher faith. Mr. 
Stevenson represented his missionary as only just able to 
rescue a small salvage from the wreck of his faith, and by no 
means as having quenched, as St. Paul puts it, “all the fiery 
darts of the devil.” But this is, on the whole, the drift of 
these fables. A remnant of faith appears to survive the 
paradoxes of life in most of them,—not a few, like “The 
Song of the Morrow” and “ The Poor Thing” are too mys- 
tical for any clear interpretations at all,—but most of them 
bring out Mr. Stevenson’s belief in a real difference between 
truth and falsehood, in a real “touchstone” which reduces 
falsehoods to their natural ugliness, and illuminates the 
severe outlines of unpalatable truth. 

And this was the characteristic feature of Mr. Stevenson’s 
genius that his mind was always full of the prolific doubts 
of the age, but nevertheless always disposed to admit that 
amidst all our doubts there is a triumphant residue of faith. 
In most sceptical ages, the reverse has been true, the doubters 
have attributed the victory to doubt, and have looked with 
scorn on the credulity of faith. But our modern doubters, 
while steeped in the uncertainties with which the numberless 
host of difficulties and hesitations have filled them, generally 
lean to the side of faith. Even the agnostics are agnostics 
with a reserve; the newer criticism dwells as much on what it 
rescues from the wreck as on what has disappeared with it; 
the paradoxes of life are so painted as to show us how it is 
that “ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world” is lightened, and not so as to overwhelm us beneath 
that crushing load. Mr. Stevenson does occasionally give us 
a purely cynical fable like “The Yellow Paint” and “The 
Penitent;” but all the fables into which he threw his genius 
are certainly meant to show that amidst all the paradoxes of 
life, the paradoxes which dupe us into illusion are less to be 
trusted than those which illustrate the victory of faith and 
hope. Mr. Stevenson’s imagination was fuller of the light 
than of the darkness. 





“SWEATING” BEES. 
HE pamphlets and newspapers which deal with the minor 
forms of live-stock farming are generally amusing 
reading, even to an outsider. But the columns of Poultry 
and other fanciers’ journals, whether devoted to far or feather 
in domestication, are more practical than scientific. Thev 
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pelong, a8 Aristotle would say, to the sphere of art which 
treats of production and avoids philosophy. An apparent 
exception occurs in the case of modern books on apiculture 
and the British Beekeepers’ Journal. The nature of the 
subject is attractive ; but it is not to this that the difference 
is traced. The modern beekeeper is not specially interested 
in the bee as an architect and engineer, nor, except for ends 
of his own, does he “go out” on the moral excellence of the 
bee, “the model of patience, industry, and thrift.” It is not 
till after a careful course of agricultural study that the 
“yoot-thought,” the text of the whole matter, becomes clear 
to the curious reader. All these books and pamphlets and 
articles are written with a single object. That object is 
“gweating” bees. All the nice little pictures of new hives 
and “feeders” and “smokers” and artificial comb founda- 
tion, are so many tips from old hands to the sweaters of 
future generations of the most industrious insects in the 
world. The moral aspect of this enterprise is, it must be 
owned, rather perplexing. It is open to those who advocate 
#* sweating ” bees, to urge that, if it is good for the bee to be 
busy, it is perhaps better for him to be busier. In any case 
it was a great thought; and it forms the common bond of 
anion which unites and animates the powerful society known 
as the British Beekeepers’ Association, The humorous side 
of this latest effort to expand the limits of animal service to 
man, has apparently escaped the notice of the members of the 
Apicultaral Association; but it is sufficiently obvious to the 
general reader, and more to any one who watches the working of 
the new contrivances which have been so kindly introduced 
to the notice of the bees. Ingenious as these contrivances 
are, their success is due in the main to the absorbing desire 
for work which possesses the bees themselves. It is the artful 
diversion of this praiseworthy energy into new and remunera- 
tive channels which is the beekeeper’s object; and in con- 
templating the difference of purpose which animates the 
industrious insect and his thoughtful owner respectively, 
the joy of “ observing ” bees and beekeepers mainly consists. 
Practical people, who desire to get more work out of the bee 
than heretofore, do not deny that he is naturally industrious. 
Mr. S. Simmins, the author of “A Modern Bee-Farm,”* 
notes that “bees are never idle except from sheer force of 
circumstances; when it is cold in winter they simply cluster 
in one compact mass; but with each returning spell of milder 
weather this living ball expands, and many of the insects 
travel to the most distant sealed combs of honey, and com- 
mencing on the outer surface of each outside comb, the whole 
of the honey there stored is carried to those cells in close 
contact with the cluster.” The bee code of industry will not 
even permit it to begin work at the easiest end. If this 
mental attitude were constant, it would baffle the aims of the 
modern bee-owner who seeks to provide his insects with the 
means to do more work in less time. They might refuse to 
se the labour-saving apparatus provided on the ground 
that hard work was their summum bonwm. But the bees 
are not so perverse. On the contrary, they welcome any 
contrivance which will enable them to do the maximum of 
work, and then, disdaining the temptation of shorter hours, 
ose it for the maximum of time, day by day. The “ per- 
sonnel” of the hive being thus disposed, the object of the 
practical bee-owner is first to obtain the largest number of 
workers before the honey-bearing flowers blossom, and then 
to set them to work in the factory on improved principles. 
This is the point at which most bee-keeping manuals begin, 
after references to the mental solace derived from the pursuit, 
and encouraging tables of profits made by the sale of honey. 
Large “ stocks,” or single communities, are produced by the 
best queen-bees. At what age the queen is “best” is a point 
not agreed on by the authorities. Mr. Simmins holds that 
none should be kept after the second summer. Queen-bees 
are a special product, provided as an article of separate pur- 
chase, and are often “ mailed” from America in cages, though 
we learn that “recently, through the shortsightedness or 
the prejudice of the postal authorities, many foreign queens 
‘have been returned to the senders.” The travelling-cages of 
queen-bees are among the minor appliances of the new bee- 
machinery. They are made in three compartments, one of 
which is ventilated for a saloon in hot weather, one less airy in 


‘case of cooler temperature, while a third contains the food- 
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supply. The “sweating” process begins with the queen, who 
is encouraged to lay “ early and often.” British queen-bees are 
admitted to do their duty in this respect. But foreign labour 
is introduced into the hives in competition with native in- | 
dustry, either by crossing with Cyprian, Carniolan, or Syrian 
queens, or by importing the foreigners ina swarm. Carniolans 
are pronounced by Mr. Simmins to be “ the bees for beginners.” 
They have all the energy of the most industrious mountain 
races, have learnt the necessity of making honey when the 
sun shines, and are in all respects model creatures, with a 
capacity for working to order beyond the usual limits even of 
bee-energy. Some idea of the amount of labour exacted from 
a colony propagated by an ideal queen-bee, may be gathered 
from the area of flowering-plants sown to keep them busy. 

Seventy-five acres of ground, planted with white clover, borage, : 
or sanfoin, will occupy one hundred hives profitably for the 
three months of June, July, and August. This the bees are ex- 
pected to work in addition to the flowers which grow naturally 
in arural district. To prevent loitering, the crops are planted 
near the hives. The return of honey due from the bees is calcu- 

lated as accurately as was the return due from farm-stock 

under the ancient manor system. Clover and sanfoin should | 
produce 101b. of honey per acre each fine day; and as they 

flower twice, and remain in fall blossom for a week at a time, 

the seventy-five acres, if properly worked by the bees, are 

expected to yield more than 10,000 lb. of honey. The triumph 

of the “ sweater’s” art is in inducing the bees to fetch this 

enormous quantity of honey, without neglecting the arrange- 

ments for storing it in the hives. The honey, being liquid, 

must be bottled, and the bees will only put it in comb of 

the exact size and texture which instinct has taught them. 

Comb-making is also much lighter and safer work than honey- 

gathering, with its dangers from storms, wasps, and birds. 

Young bees are generally told-off for the purpose, while their 

elders go afield. But conscience will not allow a bee to 

stay at home if he is not wanted to work. The bee- 

keeper therefore makes it his business to provide ready- 

made foundations for the cells, stamped in real wax, and 

of the natural size.. He also removes the combs full of 

honey, spins them round in a tin churn, and replaces 

them in the hive empty,—a hint which the bees take as an 

invitation to refill them. The ancient taskmaster said, “ Ye 

are idle, ye shall have no straw.” The modern bee-master 

says, “ Ye are industrious, here is the straw ready chopped.” 

The bees seem delighted to make the most of the oppor- 

tunities so thoughtfully provided for them. By using the 

mechanically stamped “foundations” for their cells, they 

make a more perfect and symmetrical comb than is often 

constructed without help. The bottoms being. regular, no 

“ crooked comb” is ever built upon it. . The size stamped is 

also uniformly that of worker-cells; thus there is no room 

for drone-cells, producing bees which cannot be “ sweated ” 

or made profitable in any way. The visible results of the 

system are a vastly increased store of honey—nearly 1,000 lb. 

were recently made by the bees of fifteen hives—and so far 

no sign of “overstrain” among the bees. When the system 

has had another twenty years of trial, it may possibly show 

certain strains developing a tendency to forget how to con- 

struct comb-foundation, jast as some breeds of fowls are 

forgetting how to hatch their eggs. We cannot suggest an 

improvement in the architecture of the cells, because they 

are mechanically perfect in economy of material and space. 

But the readiness with which the honey-bee has accepted and 

incorporated in its comb the materials supplied by man sug- 

gests the possibility of further experiments to determine 

how far its mechanical instinct is capable of modification. 


' 





POLITICS AND THE CLERGY. 
CORRESPONDENCE during the recent Election 


f between the Bishop of Darham and a clergyman of 


his diocese, must have brought home to more than one of our 
readers a question (suggested by much else at the present 
crisis) of perennial importance, and special significance for 
the present hour. This clergyman, displeased at the action 
of a confrére in flying from his steeple the Union Jack during 
the Election, made an appeal to the Bishop against an act 
which he regarded as an offensive association of the Church 
with a party, and received from Dr. Westcott an answer briefly 
expressing a desire that no Christian minister should asso- 





ciate the message of the Church to humanity with any party 
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question. The incident may serve to introduce to our readers 
some considerations bearing on a question of much import- 
ance and some perplexity, to the solution of which it neces- 
sarily made but a small contribution. A brief letter, written 
at a time of popular excitement, can contain little more than 
a warning against the danger of the moment, and when 
Churchmen find their influence impaired, and their profes- 
sional existence threatened by a powerful party, there is no 
doubt into which ditch they are in danger of falling. No 
other evil would be quite as great as a display of zeal, on the 
part of Christian ministers, for measures involving more or 
less their own worldly interests. But to allow this, leaves 
still unanswered the question to which we would to-day invite 
the attention of our readers,—the question, namely, “ What 
is the duty of the Church in face of political strife ?” 


To many persons no doubt the answer is simple. The 
Church, they would say, should have no relation to politics 
whatever. There is much that is obvious to be said for this 
answer even in this broad general form, and though we do 
not think it would thus enlist weighty support, we shall, if 
we exchange this bald negative for a view which practically 
comes to the same thing, find among its supporters some of 
the best of mankind. The political duty of a Christian 
teacher, it is sometimes thought, is to discern and represent 
what is best in the political creed of both sides. To disen- 
tangle from adventitious accretion and present in its purity 
that central truth without which no political creed has ever 
enlisted the sympathies of a party lasting from generation to 
generation, and to leave these fragmentary truths like the 
two sides of an arch, awaiting the keystone, is indeed an 
aspiration which stirs associations of deep reverence. Never- 
theless, we think it mistaken. From one point of view 
such an attempt is too easy. As long as no practical issue 
is contemplated, every one can give out platitudes about 
the excellence of true Liberalism and true Conservatism, 
and their compatibility. From another it is too difficult; 
there is something patronising, and almost arrogant, in 
undertaking an impartial review of the principles on which 
the greatest intellects of mankind have differed for centuries; 
and this kind of attitude should be especially avoided by the 
clergy. At any rate, it will be found, we believe, that truth 
is best served in the long-run when a man tries to interpret 
those principles he thinks not only true in the abstract, but 
valid in the concrete, and leaves the same office to be per- 
formed for the opposite side by one who believes in it. It 
would come to much the same thing whether you said that a 
clergyman should have no politics at all, or that he should 
undertake to interpret with equal earnestness the political 
creed he thinks false on the whole (with however deep a root 
of ideal truth), and the political creed he thinks true on the 
whole (with however large an admixture of false or misleading 
association). He would in any case set himself to diminish, 
as far as his influence went, the sum total of political zeal. 
And though there is too much party spirit in the world, there 
is not nearly enough political zeal. 

Doubtless there are better things in the world than even 
political zeal, and so much of life is a choice of evils that we 
can conceive many cases in which the diminution of this 
desirable quality is the least evil. But it is not a small one. 
The late election must have brought home to many persons 
how hard it is not only to rouse political interest among the 
ignorant, but even to turn lively political interest into political 
zeal among the cultivated. To leave an election to be de- 
cided by the ambitious, the selfish, and those keen partisans 
who mistake a delight in their own facile declamations for 
public spirit, would be a grievous misfortune. Any one who 
has realised its magnitude and its possibility, would drain away 
spiritual influences from politics with deep regret. And the 
divorce, moreover, would cut adrift the clergy of our day from 
the most important of their predecessors. The Hebrew 
prophets were as keen politicians as any Englishman whose 
caricature is familiar to our eyes; if the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, for instance, be not recognised as pre- 
cursors of the leading article, it is because we have ceased to 
attend to the words we hear when the Bible is read. They 
have had modern successors; the late discussion on the pro- 
priety of giving Cromwell a statue, whatever it left unsettled, 
at least recognised a weighty precedent for the legitimacy of 
an alliance between political and religious fervour. We may, 

‘it is true, derive warning as well as encouragement from 





these examples. Nevertheless, we are certain that the strength 
of all these great men lay in their insight into a harmony 
of eternal truth and temporal fact which they are not 
always able to bring home to our ears; and that all politica) 
zeal, if it is to be righteous, must partake of this spirit. What 
then, it may be asked, are the clergy to rebuke Home-rulerg 
as Jeremiah rebuked Hananiah (at that time in his own 
estimate probably the more patriotic of the two), and, if one 
of them falls a victim to influenza, see in like measure a 
judgment of heaven? We need fear no such reductio ag 
absurdum. Politicians at the end of the nineteenth century 
see more clearly than was possible to Jeremiah the com 
plexity of the world, they owe their opponents an approach 
to justice, which it was quite impossible for one earnest man 
to pay another who differed from him on matters of import. 
ance two and a half millenniums ago. But it does not 
appear to us that a Christian minister need, any more than 
a Hebrew prophet, shrink from a declaration of that aspect 
of his political creed in which it stands in relation to the wil} 
of God. 


It may be that in the narrowest sense of the word political: 


the clergy of our day are called on to renounce political 
work; but in a sense which is at once the widest, highest, 
and deepest, they are more than ever bound to exercise 
political influence. They are called on not only to interpret. 
to the new electorate the meaning of civil duty, but even 
to convince the electors that such a thing exists. For 
the first time in the history of the world political responsi- 
bility increases as we descend in the social scale. The 
citizens of an ancient Republic never (the exceptions need 
not here be remembered) gave a thought to the claim of those: 
who correspond exactly to what is now our dominant class, 
Those Englishmen who take the place of the slave popula- 
tion of antiquity have only to agree among themselves as 
to any measure whatever, and that measure is far more 
inevitable than one projected by the ablest despot who 
ever filled a throne. The dagger of no assassin can end 
the rule of the new Monarch; he may plan his schemes 
in all the fearlessness of immortality. As yet he has hardly 
awakened to the sense of his dominion, and Conserva- 
tives fear to enlighten him. It is a natural, but a faithless 
fear. If we are to exhort the monarch as to his duty, we must. 
leave him in no doubt as to his power. If we are to urge upon 
a ploughman or a bricklayer that he owes a loyal adherence 
to the cause of England, we must convince him that it lies 
with his class to make or mar the cause of England. Whether 
the new dominion is to be a blessing or a curse depends on 
the question whether the new ruler is to be consciously and 
voluntarily the member of a nation. That conscious partici- 
pation in national life has been hitherto, except in times of 
national danger, the characteristic of the upper classes, and 
with the descent of power we need, but do not necessarily 
gain, the descent of a sense of responsibility. No duty can 
be more ennobling and more important than that of inspiring. 
this sense of responsibility; and if a Church can no longer 
bear witness to the sanctity of a nation, it should cease all 
claim to the title of a National Church. 

To all the vast difficulties standing in the way of any one 
who seeks to arouse a sense of political duty where it does not 
exist, special difficulties, no doubt, are added in the case of a 
minister of Christ. For he cannot bring a single command of 
his Lord to reinforce his conviction that disloyalty to England, 
on the part of Englishmen, so far from being, as is often 
vaguely supposed, a mere question of taste, is an offence to 
be put on a par with infidelity to the spouse, irreverence to 
the parent, neglect of the child. But, in truth, this silence 
is his strongest argument. For a Jew, addressing Jews in 
the last agony of Zion, to dwell upon the claim of Zion to the 
loyalty of her children would have been as superfluous as an 
appeal to a young husband in the first glow of a happy 
affection, to give his bride no rival in his heart; or to that. 
wife, in the first intoxication of motherhood, to allow no 
other interests to interfere with the watchful care of her 
babe. “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me!” the 
words spoken on the way to the Cross, throw back the 
shadow of their anguish on every other word from the 
speaker, and supply a keynote which was never struck because 
it was never silent. "When we refuse to hear it, we hear 
everything else wrong. We remove the words of Christ from 





a background inseparable from the imagination of every Jews 
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and naturally find them perplexing. As they are sometimes 
understood, they would form a barrier in the development of 
a national life. As they should be accepted—as an outcome 
of the whole history of Israel—they give that life its surest 
pasis, and open its widest vista. 

Perhaps what Englishmen need at the present day is not 
go much a sense of the claim of a nation, asa disentanglement 
ofthis claim from certain associations brought into sudden 

minence by that sympathy with the poor, which is the best 
and also the most dangerous product of democracy. The 
claim of a nationality finds ready sympathy, because, so far 
as we understand that vague and objectionable word, what it 
symbolises is something struggling and unprosperous. The 
claim of a nation finds dull ears, because it points to a 
stately and accomplished organisation resting, in the last 
yesort, on its power to use coercion. The Church of 
England should have a voice for both claims, but her 
emphasis should always be on the unpopular claim. In 
former days no doubt the Churchmen were a great deal too 
ready to justify the claims of those who represented the 
nation. The clergy, like other men, and in some ways more 
than other men, are always tempted to be on the side of the 
monarch. When the monarch was a King, they were tempted 
to flatter an individual; when the monarch was an aris- 
tocracy, they were tempted to flatter a caste; and now 
that the monarch is a democracy, they are tempted to 
fatter a mob. The delusion that the temptation ceases 
when its object changes, is like looking for sunrise in 
the West because the sun disappeared there. In the 
endeavour to bring home to the lowest class their new im- 
portance, the clergy cannot fail to remind themselves of 
their new temptations. They are exactly as much tempted to 
flatter the poor now as they were formerly to flatter the rich; 
indeed, no generous man, was ever so much tempted to 
flatter a person of quality as most generous men are now 
tempted to flatter a representative of the lower classes. The 
recognition of the new importance of the lower classes would 
be the safeguard of those who make it, as well as the first 
basis of exhortation for those to whom it is made. 


What view the citizen should take of his duty at any par- 
ticular crisis is a very different question from that which we 
have hitherto been considering. How patriotism should be 
expressed is a matter of opinion. Whether patriotism should 
exist is a question admitting only one answer; and if ever we 
ould feel in sympathy with political denunciations from the 
pulpit, it would be against the political creed which looks on 
patriotism as a question of taste. Loyalty to England is not 
(we would have the clergy urge), like good breeding or 
pecuniary liberality, the duty of a wealthy and cultivated 
class. It is the duty of a needy and uneducated class,—we 
will not say just as much, because all breach of duty must be 
more leniently regarded in proportion as the duty itself is 
more difficult,—but it can be excused by no other reason than 
this. It is possible, however erroneous, to believe that the 
concession of Home-rule to Ireland would give England a 
contented and loyal, instead of a mutinous, neighbour, and 
any one who thinks that, probably does right to vote for Home- 
rale, But if he votes for Home-rule for Ireland, not because he 
thinks that it would strengthen the complex nation to which 
both Ireland and England belong, but because he does not 
anderstand or care about the question, and only wishes to get 
it out of the way that he may get matters attended to which 
‘concern his own interest, or because he likes to feel himself in 
the party of the generous without having to pay for it 
then he is doing wrong in the same sense as a man who 
pockets a stray five-pound note, or repeats a baseless slander ; 
in the same sense, whether or not in the same degree, 
only the Searcher of hearts can decide. But tried by con- 
Sequences, we must choose some theft or deceit of black 
dye before we can parallel the guilt of a dishonest vote on 
@ question which concerns the integrity of a nation. 

We have endeavoured to illustrate, in the statement of our 
own views, the distinction which we should desire to see 

observed by all Churchmen, between principles which should 
be fearlessly asserted and methods which should be urged 
a8 a suggestion of expediency. We would conclude this en- 
deavour by pointing out the striking advantage possessed by 
a Unionist, whatever his vocation, for associating the history 
of our country with that set forth in the Hebrew Scriptures. 





A glorious foture was promised to the Hebrew people, and | 


while that people was a unity, it was partially, realised. When 
the principle of nationalities overcame, the spirit.of.a nation, 
it vanished for ever. When, under the successors of Solomon, 
the Kingdom separated into two divisions, of which. one 
represented the State and the other the Church, not only a 
glorious future but a national future of any kind became im- 
possible. Solomon governed a nation; but the group of 
exiles who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon were not 
even the germ of a nation,—they were petrified into-a sect. 
The lesson of Palestine is echoed by the history of Greece; 
both the nations to whom we owe our spiritual education 
warn us against the political temptation of our time. Where 
the spirit of race overcomes the spirit of patriotism, where 
that diversity from which a national life extracts its richest 
harmonies is exchanged for the uniformity which excludes all 
the music of political life,—there the fate of Israel may be 
distant, but is certain. May the similarity of circumstance 
prove to our country a warning, and not an omen! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RADICALS AND HOME-RULE. 


(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”] 


S1r,—I have carefully read Mr. Holford Knight’s letter on 
Home-rule and the Liberal party, which appeared in the 
Spectator of August 3lst, but for the life of me I cannot see 
the connection between his “fundamental tenet,” “ government 
of the people, by the people, for the people,” and any par- 
ticular Home-rule Bill. The Radical postglate is quite com- 
patible with the Union as at present constituted. Since theIrish 
electors have a larger share relatively of representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament than England or Scotland, it is difficult 
to see how the present settlement violates the “fundamenta] 
Radical tenet.” On the other hand, Mr. Holford Knight’s 
position, logically carried out, means absolute separation 
between England and Ireland. Yet, if the extreme demo- 
cratic principle is accepted, we have no choice but to consent 
to the government of Ireland by the Irish people, for the 
Irish people. Or if the racial distinctions be recognised, it 
means that the English race in Ireland shall have their own 
government for their own purposes, and that the Celtic race 
shall have Celtic government, by the Celtic people, for the 
Celtic people. In view of the historic relations of England 
and Ireland, these theories are impracticable and impossible. 
The fundamental Radical tenet is no infallible dogma, but has 
to be limited wherever varieties of race are presented. Would 
Mr. Holford Knight apply such a principle to India? And 
yet, if he is sincere in his conviction that his fundamental 
tenet should be applied universally, why does he not appear 
as a strenuous advocate for Indian Home-rule? Before the 
representative principle can be conceded, there must be a 
manifest fitness for representative institutions. The question 
is, has Ireland reached that point of development at which 
she can be safely trusted with the control of her local affairs P 
No one, I suppose, would maintain that representative 
government is the only possible form of government. There 
are other forms of government that, judged by their effects, 
are not without advantages. “ Government of the people, by 
people, for the people,” must be judged by its results. It isnot 
an end, it is a means to an end,—the progress of the govern- 
ment. The method by which we can best reach that end has 
strong claims on our confidence. I for one favour the pro- 
posals of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; but I recognise a very hroad 
distinction between the principles of that Bili and the fanciful 
theory of Mr. Holford Knight. If all the Irish people were 
Protestants, I am sure England would long ago have granted 
amodified Home-rule to Ireland. The Protestants of Ireland 
believe in Home-rule for themselves, but not for Irish Roman 
Catholics. They refuse to admit that Roman Catholics ought 
to have equal civic rights with themselves, And dreading a 
majority of Roman Catholics in the proposed Irish Assembly, 
they resist Mr. Gladstone’s great measure of amelioration. 
That prejudice will gradually disappear, and Ireland will get 
a local Parliament with strictly limited and subordinated 
powers. It will be as easy for Great Britain to check any 
farther separatist tendencies then as itisnow. The experi- 
ment will certainly tend to make Ireland friendly, a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be desired, in view of our increasing 
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Imperial burdens, and the possibility of England being drawn 
into the next great European war.—I am, Sir, &., 
A GLADSTONIAN. 
[Did the Irish Parliament when it existed “tend to make 
Treland friendly,” or the reverse P—Eb. Spectator]. 





THE REVOLT OF THE CURATES. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPrcTaTor.”’] 

Srr,—I am surprised no one noticed your article on the 
assistant clergy in the Spectator of August 24th. I scarcely 
think that your article on assistant curates adequately states 
the difficulties of the case. I write away from books of 
reference, but should say roughly that there are as many 
assistant as beneficed curates. The position of the assistant 
curate is entirely anomolous, and has grown up with the need 
of meeting the tremendous growth of populations in towns. 
Surely it might be possible to give to assistant curates of a 
certain standing a quasi-freehold. It is not found that such 
a freehold creates a deadlock in the case of parish clerks, or in 
the working of cathedral chapters. It should not be possible 
for a senior man who has done good work to be ousted at the 
will of a young vicar without any prospect of other work. 
Curiously enough, the same need that drove the Church to 
the system of assistant curacies bas created the system of 
suffragan bishoprics,—it is a shame that they have no sort of 
freehold, and are not admitted on equal terms to the con- 
ferences of Diocesan Bishops. The Suffragan Bishops are 
wanted, the assistant curates are wanted, and the good they 
do is manifest; but surely an effort should be made to give 
them a status in the organisation of the Church equivalent 
to their unquestioned spiritual status? But after all, this is 
just one of the questions that could be settled by the repre- 
sentative body of the Church if only it were constituted. 
An ennobling Bill for self-government is the first reform we 
need.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. E. 





A PHYSICIAN ON “DREAMY MENTAL STATES.” 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—In your interesting criticism in the Spectator of 
August 3lst, of Sir James Crichton Browne’s Lecture, you 
very probably had in mind that fine couplet of Waller’s :— 
“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light thro’ chinks that time has made.” 
But if not, you may care to have it recalled to your memory, 
—I am, Sir, &., W. W. H. 





OVER-EMPHASIS. 
(To ree Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—An odd instance of unintentional meiosis or under- 
emphasis is the common use of the word “ decimate.” 
Journalists say of a body of men half of which has been 
destroyed that “it was absolutely decimated,” desiring to 
use a strong word, but really understating the facts, for 
decimation is the taking of one in ten. Let people read our 
old authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries if they 
want to use strong and powerful epithets and verbs without 
exaggeration and straining.—I am, Sir, &c., D. M. 





WELSH SERVANTS. 

(To tux Eprtor oF THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The “raw Welsh servant’s” singular mode of 
announcing some visitors, reminds me of a Welsh parlonr- 
maid I had at Beaumaris some years ago. She came into the 
drawing-room (there were visitors present), and said: “If 
you please, William Hughes is come; he says he bas no head, 
and has sold his tongue.” This extraordinary information 
startled me for a moment, until I remembered that I had 
ordered a calf’s-head and an ox-tongue of Hughes, the local 
butcher. Another Welsh maiden in South Wales sent ina 
singular message one evening by my English maid, She 
brought “Mrs. Griffith’s love, and she hoped my strange 
people were well after their journey.” Mrs. Griffith, a near 
neighbour, had called in the morning and been told by me 
that I expected seme relatives, whom she had met, from 
Wandsworth that afternoon, so she had sent polite inquiries ; 
and as visitors are, in the Welsh language, designated 
strangers, the Welsh servant had, for the benefit of the 
English one, translated it into “strange people.”—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Berry Grove House, Liss. HELEN WATNEY. 





—— 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

(To tHe EpiTor or THE ** SrectaTor.”’} 
S1r,—This question was set to a young nephew of mine ats 
school examination: “ What do the letters ‘R. I. P.” often 
seen on tombstones, mean P” And my nephew’s answer wag; 
“Return, if possible.” A good boy that. Another good bog 
—a cousin of mine he is—was reciting at school. Therecame 
this passage: “The flowers bow their heavy heads needj 
support.” The ingenuous boy recited: “ The flowers bow their 
heavy heads needing some port.”—I am, Sir, &c., M, 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Sr1r,—I am sorry to demolish a good story, and that which 
Mr. Harington relates is a good one, and has delighted many 
hearers and readers both in India and in England. Unfor 
tunately, it is untrae. When visiting Peshawar twenty years 
ago, I went to the cemetery for the purpose of verifying it 
with my own eyes. The text, engraved in three languages on 
the marble tombstone of the unhappy missionary who was 
shot, as the inscription states, by his own watchman, is not 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” but “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” I found, however, 
that in the cemetery register the contemporary chaplain had 
added to the bare record of the missionary’s interment the 
words which were commonly supposed to stand in such droll 
sequence above his grave. As I have destroyed one story 
which would well illustrate absence of mind, or rather, lack 
of humour, may I offer another, for the truth of which I can 
vouch? <A worthy clergyman of my acquaintance, having 
been presented to an important living, preached his first 
sermon from the words, “ All that ever came before Me are 
thieves and robbers.” He was surprised and distressed when 
the churchwardens afterwards hinted to him that his choice 
of a text had been hard upon his predecessors.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. DuckwortTs. 
Little Cloisters, Westminster, August 31st. 


(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPpecTatTor,’”’] 
S1r,—May I add one more instance to your interesting list? 
Some time ago, in passing through achurchyard in Lancashire, 
I saw a number of flower-wreaths on a newly made grave, 
One among others had a card attached on which was written, 
“With Mrs. —— deep sympathy,” and printed in the corner, 
“ At home on Fridays.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD CHAPMAN. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srz,—When Edward N—— was born, the gardener planted 
a bay-tree in commemoration. In process of time, Edward’s 
regiment was in great peril in India, and there were great 
fears at home for his safety. When he returned safe and 
sound, a feast was given to all the retainers. When his health 
was drunk, the old gardener craved to say a word :—“ He had 
never had no fears for Master Edward so long as he saw the 
bay-tree green. For did not the Bible say, ‘I have seen the 
wicked flourish like a green bay-tree.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 








POETRY. 


AT SEA. 
*T1s the long blue Head o’ Garron 
From the sea, 
Och, we're sailin’ past the Garron 
On the sea. 
Now Glen Ariff lies behind, 
Where the waters fall and wind 
By the willows o’ Glen Ariff to the sea. 





Oald Luirgedan rises green 
By the sea, 
Aye, he stands between the Glens 
An’ the sea, 
Now we’re past the darklin’ caves 
Where the breakin’ summer waves 
Wander in with their trouble from the sea. 
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Bat Cushendun lies nearer 
To the sea, 
An’ thon’s a shore is dearer 
Still to me. 
For the land that I am leavin’, 
Sure the heart I have is grievin’,— 
But the ship has set her sails for the sea. 


Och, what’s this is deeper 

Than the sea P 
An’ what’s this is stronger 

Nor the sea? 
When the call is, “ All or none,” 
An’ the answer, “ All for one,”— 
Then we be to sail away across the sea. 

Morra O'NEILL. 


BOOKS. 


———————— 
SIR EVELYN WOOD'S “CRIMEA.”* 

Tue stream of books which deal with the story of the 
successes, the failures, and the sufferings of our Army during 
the Crimean Campaign flows unabated. For our own part, 
we have no hesitation in saying that for most readers by far 
the most attractive and interesting of them all will be that 
which Sir Evelyn Wood has just added to the long list. We 
do not know that he throws much new light upon any of the 
battles, or that his descriptions of them are as clear and 
forcible as those that Sir Edward Hamley has given us, as 
graphic as those that we have had from Sir William Russell, 
or as elaborate and finished as those by Mr. Kinglake. What 
we do get from him are vivid descriptions of personal in- 
cidents told with absolute frankness and freshness, or at least 
with as much completeness as his reticence about his own 
gallantry will permit. We think that if the public only 
comes to realise, as we have no doubt they will, what a 
charming book of sailors’ yarns this is, they will greedily 
choose it as one of their holiday companions. “Of sailors’ 
yarns” we say, because one of the special features of the 
book is that it gives us the story of the Crimea—or rather 
stories of the Crimean days—as gathered from an altogether 
different source than any we have had. We cannot recall the 
fact if any among the gallant band of sailors who served in 
the trenches under Captain Peel have published hitherto 
either letters, articles, or anything else relating to those days. 
Certainly no one of them who has since then done as a soldier 
such signal service as Sir Evelyn Wood, has or could have 
put together the view of the campaign, and especially of 
the terrible winter, as it presented itself to a sailor in the 
trenches before Sebastopol. The fact, which is implied in the 
title of the book, that the present volume represents the 
memories of the past and the studies of the intervening time, 
as refreshed by a recent visit to the Crimea with such a com- 
panion as Lord Wolseley, adds, of course, an additional 
peculiarity of its own to the interest of the volume. Nor must 
the very telling, and often amidst all their pathos, often very 
humorous contemporary sketches which Colonel Colville has 
contributed, be forgotten. The whole character of the story, 
which has to be told in its human grandeur, its terrible 
tragedy, relieved by the touches of the comic element which 
in life so habitually attends on the most tragic scenes, 
could hardly be better summarised than it is in the successive 
pictures : “ The British soldier before he left Varna, Bulgaria,” 
“The British soldier a week after he landed in the Crimea,” 
“Taking rations to the front in a snowstorm,” “Le Col de 
Balaklava,” “ Fall in for the trenches,” “ A British soldier on 
Picquet in front of the camp,” ‘Cavalry conveying sick sol- 
diers to Balaklava,” “On sentry in the trenches,” “The 
British soldier when the warm weather and the warm clothing 
arrived,” “‘An old hand’ watching new boys disembarking 
at Balaklava.” We specially note this because many people, 
whether soldiers or others, may be induced to glance at pic- 
tures before they will be at the trouble of tasting a book, 
especially on so well-worn a theme as that of the Crimea. 
Those nine sketches, though only a small proportion of the 
illustrations with which the volume is enriched and en- 
livened, fairly epitomise the most interesting part of the 
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story which Sir Evelyn has to tell: Melancholy as 
it is, we defy any one to look at the sketch, “Taking 
rations to the front in a snowstorm,” and to study the 
faces of the man and the animal without breaking into 
hearty laughter, so admirable is the humour with which 
Colonel Colville has hit off its character. And yet almost 
the whole story of the loss of that army, which died uncom- 
plaining on the shores of the Black Sea, and only “ began to 
swear again ” when things were looking better, is told in that 
picture. The terrible statistics of actual loss are almost all 
that are required to establish at least the interest of the story 
in its human aspect, not as a question of technicalities of 
“strategy” or “tactics,” but of the how and the why a 
certain body of Englishmen struggled and won victories 
and died, and how it was that there were none to succeed 
them and take their places who were then fit to step into 
their shoes, though a few years later many of those very 
recruits who could not be brought to face the Redan won for 
themselves imperishable fame in India. 


Captain Peel, the leader of the Naval Brigade on shore, 
whose aide-de-camp young Wood then was, is throughout Sir 
Evelyn’s hero; but Sir Evelyn has introduced us to many 
other men who will owe to him such life beyond the grave as 
they will now enjoy among men. In particular there is a 
certain seaman, Michael Hardy, whose character Sir Evelyn 
brings out for us by sume admirable touches. The most 
gallant of that fine band of sailors on shore, he could submit to 
any hardships and run any danger, but he could not hold his 
tongue when he knew that the men over him were incompetent. 
Sir Evelyn throws himself on the mercy of the Court before 
which he now brings the case, and confesses that on a certain 
occasion he was guilty, as a young middy, of screening this 
excellent sailor, when an incompetent officer had provoked 
him into an absolutely truthful but highly insubordinate 
comment on what was going on. Altogether, the character 
of the man, who ultimately died on the face of the Redan, the- 
only sailor or soldier who crossed the abattis and ditch on 
June 18th, 1855, is a most interesting one, and all the 
anecdotes about him are worth reading. We should spoil 
them by quotation. But though the volame is thus full of 
those personal touches which will make it readable for every 
one, we should do both Sir Evelyn and the book injustice if 
we allowed it to be supposed that there was not graver pur- 
pose behind both. Sir Evelyn, than whom hardly any English 
soldier has since those days seen more varied service, is anxious 
to press home the conclusion that the terrible disasters which 
befell our troops before Sebastopol, were the direct result of 
the condition into which our Army had been allowed to fall 
during the long peace. Just at the moment when our mili- 
tary system is being recast, it is vital that the truth on this 
point should be fully brought home. The question is not 
nearly so much one of expenditure as of the purpose and 
motive with which money is to be spent onour Army. Every 
part of the military machine had been allowed to rust. The 
notion that the Army ought to be fit for war, if it existed all, 
was present to no one in power. Any isolated peculiarity 
which had attended the conditions of Peninsula campaign- 
ing was treated not as what is was, a sensible and sound 
adaptation of means to ends by that most common-sense, 
practical man of genius, the Dake of Wellington, but 
as sacred and adapted to such times, places, seasons, and 
climates, because it had been done in the Peninsula. Of 
this tendency Sir Evelyn gives ‘some amusing illustra 
tions. Here also the experiences of the General lately in 
command of our greatest camp of exercise come forcibly 
into play. Sir Evelyn holds, and we believe wisely and 
rightly, that though the fatal order by which the then 
permanent head of the Treasury refused the forage on 
which depended the transport by which alone our army could 
be fed, was, as was demonstrated at the time, the immediate 
and direct cause of all our most severe loss; yet that the 
extent to which all our departments had been held in leading- 
strings prevented them from meeting the difficulties which 
that refusal entailed on them with anything like the vigour 
and resource for which a better system would have trained 
them. Accustomed at home to depend on army contractors, 
the Commissariat could not rise to the necessity for 
utilising the resources of the regions surrounding the 
Black Sea, all of which, with a nearly idle Fleet and complete 
command over the sea-way, were open to us. Similarly, he 
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quotes a palpably true and pathetic confession on the part of 


the Director-General of the Army Medical Department, that 
he had so long been accustomed to have every application for 
needed supplies refused by the Treasury, that when he sud- 
denly found himself, under the pressure. brought upon the 
Treasury by the outburst of national indignation awakened 
by Sir William Russell’s letters, possessed of a free hand, he 
could hardly trust himself to act under the unwonted cir- 
cumstances. Nor is it only of the supply departments 
that Sir Evelyn has strange stories to tell of the almost 
hopeless inexperience in all war necessities of large parts 
at least of that most nobly devoted body of officers and 
men. When a cavalry officer, placed on outpost duty 
for the express purpose of obtaining the earliest possible 
information as to the movements of the enemy, actually 
brought back his own party into camp because he heard 
shouting in the enemy’s lines, and quietly dismissed his whole 
picquet without informing any one that he had done so,—one 
hardly knows how to comment. Apparently it was an act 
of sheer honest ignorance; but imagine what a condition of 
home training it represents! Sir Evelyn’s testimony, more- 
over, is emphatic as to the directly evil effect, on the efficiency 
of our soldiers in all such matters, of the ordinary sentry 
work of peacetime. It would, perhaps, startle the servant- 
maids and some London loungers; but there can be no ques- 
tion that if every sentry or guard, now in London or elsewhere, 
were replaced by civil or military police, as might be most 
suitable, many lives would annually be saved to our army 
during peacetime, and the army could and would receive a 
much more ‘efficient training for war. Altogether, Sir 
Evelyn’s book is full both of interest, of humour, and of 
lessons which it would be well that many others besides 
soldiers should learn. We heartily commend it to holiday- 
makers. 





THE CHURCH IN AMERICA* 

Dr. LeraHton Cotreman, the Bishop of Delaware, has 
written the volume on the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, for the “ National Churches” Series. For 
the fair and Christian spirit in which he has gone about his 
work, and for the pains at which he has evidently been to 
acquaint himself with very many of the numerous authorities 
by the study of which light might be thrown on his subject, 
Bishop Coleman deserves cordial commendation. From 
the point of view of literary art, his book might doubtless 
have been improved. Indeed, to tell the truth, some of 
its earlier chapters lack life. They are full of facts 
with regard to the early history of the Anglican Church 
in America, but those facts, though for the most part 
interesting and frequently of importance in themselves, are 
not effectively arranged. The reader is sensible of a certain 
flatness or want of perspective, such as is to be observed in 
the early Italian painters before Masaccio. Doubtless most 
of the leading and many subordinate events are duly 
recorded; many meritorious individual clergy and some 
influential laymen are mentioned with a few sentences 
descriptive of their characters and deeds; but the materials, 
though most industriously collected, are not so blended and 
grouped as to produce in many cases as vivid a picture as we 
could desire of the position held and the part played by the 
Anglican Church in the life of the young Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities of the West. To convey anything like a connected 
view of the history of the Anglican Church in communities 
so widely scattered and so diverse in their composition and 
religious and political inspiration as those which ultimately 
combined in the States of the American Union, is indeed, it 
may readily be admitted, an extremely difficult, perhaps 
almost impossible task. But more, we venture to think, 
might have been done than Bishop Coleman has succeeded in 
doing to make the subsequent history of the Church in, let 
us say, the old Dominion of Virginia, readily comprehensible, 
What, for example, are the reasons to account for the very 
remarkable fact that Virginia, which very early had an 
Anglican Church establishment, which was largely settled by 
men of Cavalier descent, and which prominently manifested 
its loyalty to Church as well as King in the seventeenth 
century, was the first Colony to disestablish the Church, and 
‘was perhaps more ruthless in its measures of disendowment 
than any other American State P 


*The Church in America. By Leighton Coleman, 8.T.D., LL.D, Bishop of 
Delaware. London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, 











We do not say that this question is. by any.means a simple 
one to answer. Resentment on the part of the Nonconformist 
settlers in the inland portions of the State against the in. 
tolerant laws maintained in the interest of the Church by the 
planter aristocracy, whose great estates lay along the tidal 
rivers, had doubtless a good deal to do with the fierce zea] 
of the Virginian democracy to “dig up the roots” of the 
Established Church, and even, if possible, of Episcopacy. It 
seems probable also that the character of many of the 
Episcopal clergy in Virginia was not of a kind to enlist on 
their behalf the active defensive zeal of their flocks. But 
the part played by Anglicans, as Bishop Coleman notices, in 
the great events of the struggle against the mother-country 
was so prominent—although, no doubt, many of their co. 
religionists were “ Tories” and Loyalists—that it is difficult 
to understand how it can have been possible, or seemed 
desirable, to trample on the Church of which they were, like 
Washington, devoted members. We should have been glad 
to have from Bishop Coleman some light on this subject, 
Again, it seems to us a serious omission that Bishop 
Coleman has not thought it his duty to go into the 
question of the attitude of the Anglican Church _n the 
question of slavery. In the South for a very long period 
it would appear to have been an attitude not only of 
connivance, but of unhesitating acceptance of the odious 
institution. ‘Several Bishops,” we are told, “ owned large 
numbers of slaves. The Bishop of Louisiana (the Right Rey. 
Dr. Polk) had four huadred, and he brought them up in the 
Church carefully.” Bishop Meade, the great reviver of the 
Church in Virginia at the beginning of the century, after its 
disasters at the hands of the Legislature of that State, “eman- 
cipated his slaves on condition that they would remove to 
Liberia in West Africa.” That was a very honourable 
example, but we fear it was very rare, and that among the 
Anglican clergy of the South the movement against slavery, 
as the century advanced, found very little, if any, active sup- 
port, and not a little active opposition based ostensibly upon 
interpretations of passages of Scripture prophetic of the servi- 
tude of the race of Ham. It seems difficult to exaggerate the 
service which might have been rendered in promoting the 
peaceful and gradual removal of the great stain upon 
American civilisation if the Episcopal Church, which so 
soon after the establishment of the political independence of 
the colonies succeeded very honourably in achieving a united 
organisation for itself throughout the States of the Union, 
had used its power for the furtherance of negro emancipa- 
tion. Its failure to do so appears to us to be a subject which 
Bishop Coleman might have been expected both to notice and 
to discuss. 


It is pleasant, however, to turn from the ungracious task 
of fault-finding to a recognition of the clear and very in- 
teresting account given in the volume before us of the long- 
continued and, as it seemed, almost hopeless efforts of 
American Churchmen in the seventeenth, and through more 
than eighty years of the eighteenth century, to obtain an 
Episcopal succession of their own, and of their ultimate 
reward. Land is believed to have recognised the importance 
of planting the Episcopate in the new settlements across the 
Atlantic, and before 1638 he had appointed the Rev. William 
Morrell as his commissary to Plymouth; but the Scotch 
troubles supervened, and he was not able to pursue any design 
he had formed in that direction. Lord Clarendon persuaded 
Charles II. to appoint a Bishop of Virginia with jurisdiction 
over the other provinces. A Dr. Alexander Murray was 
chosen for the post, and the patent was actually made ont. 
But difficulties arose, partly personal, but mainly connected 
with a proposal to endow the Colonial Episcopate out of the 
Customs, and before they were adjusted, a change of Ministry 
took place, and the project was dropped. Nothing more was 
done, or apparently attempted, in that century; but the for- 
mation of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts in 1701 seemed to open up a new channel through 
which the hopes of the majority of Colonial Churchmen 
might be realised. Its missionaries not only came to the aid of 
the scanty force of Anglican clergy in America, but transmitted 
to the parent organisation the wishes, and urged the needs, of 
those among whom they were labouring. In 1712 a committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel pressed the 
matter upon Queen Anne, who was of course full of sympathy, 
and it was ectually resolved to found immediately four 
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pishoprics,—two for the Continent of America, and two for 
the islands. A subscription list was opened, liberal gifts 
were made and devised, and preparations were made to 
endow the bishoprics from lands ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. A house was even purchased in New 
Jersey and prepared for an Episcopal residence. All was 
happily in train when the good Queen died. Immediately on 
the accession of George I. in 1715, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel “ reiterated the request for Bishops, and 
submitted anew the proposition to establish four Sees, two of 
which were to be in the Colonies,—one at Burlington, New 
Jersey, and one at Williamsburg, Virginia. Provision was made 
to carry this design into effect, when political troubles again 
arose, and once more the hopes of American Churchmen 
were baffled.” But, as Bishop Coleman clearly shows, the 
difficulties were by no means only on this side of the Atlantic. 
A pamphlet war, begun, it would appear, not very judiciously 
on the Episcopal side, as to the validity of non-Episcopal 
orders, excited much hot feeling, and Puritans began to 
threaten that if Bishops did arrive, they would be thrown 
into the river. In another shape this kind of senti- 
ment penetrated, strangely enough, to the Judicial Bench, 
even in a State with the Anglican and also specially 
tolerant traditions of Maryland, for when the clergy 
there had nominated one of their number in 1727 on the 
invitation of the Bishop of London to be consecrated as his 
suffragan (the American Colonies being under the Episcopal 
jurisdiction of London), the Courts of the State were applied 
to for, and actually issued, a writ of Ne eveat, and the 
suffragan-designate was forced to remain in the Colony un- 
consecrated. The Dissenting feeling in the Colonies on this 
subject reacted, naturally enough, on Dissenting feeling at 
home (though Dr. Doddridge candidly acknowledged the 
hardships suffered by American Churchmen through the 
absence of Bishops), and the Home Government, seldom very 
zealous on Church matters in the earlier Georgian period, 
was probably influenced in its inaction by a desire to avoid 
losing Nonconformist votes in England and the goodwill of 
the Nonconformist colonists. Bishop Butler devised a very 
conciliatory scheme for an American Episcopate soon after 
1750, and left a bequest of £500 to the fund already estab- 
lished for that purpose, but nothing came of his efforts nor of 
the endeavours in the same direction made by Archbishop 
Secker, who had always been a warm advocate of the aspira- 
tions of American Churchmen. So the sorrowful story went 
on, one disappointment following another, until the revelt of 
the Colonies came, and must have seemed to make the idea 
of obtaining the Episcopal succession from Great Britain 
farther off than ever. Since the first planting of Virginia in 
1607, five generations of the children of Churchmen must have 
grown up without receiving the ordinance of Confirmation, 
prescribed in the Book of the Common Prayer as the obligatory 
preliminary tothe reception of the Holy Communion. That 
Sacrament, no doubt, was continuously celebrated, but the fact 
just pointed out sufficiently illustrates the irregularity by which 
Church life in America was pervaded, and which could not fail 
to react powerfully on the tone of feeling among Churchmen 
even on matters of the first importance. It is partly by such 
considerations as these that we may explain certain remarkable 
facts frankly and fully recorded by Bishop Coleman in regard 
to the apathy of many American Churchmen and the actual 
opposition of some to the introduction of Bishops consecrated 
in England. During the same long period of one hundred 
and seventy years, the priesthood of the Anglican Church in 
the States could only be recruited by the despatch of mis- 
sionaries by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and by the devotion of native candidates who were willing 
to face two long and dangerous voyages in order to obtain 
valid ordination :— 

“Tt was calculated that during the forty years preceding 1766, 
One out of every five candidates for Holy Orders who crossed the 
ocean died on the journey from sickness or shipwreck...... 
For want. of regularly ordained ministers, the Church was the 
more glad to avail herself of the services of catechists and school- 
masters, many of whom were very zealous and efficient in their 
ecclesiastical work. It is no wonder, however, that many were 
deterred from incurring such risks, and that not afew of the 
most promising young men on this same account entered the 
ministry of other pa, Fem bodies.” 

The wonder is that the Anglican Church, under all these 
adverse circumstances, maintained the vitality which, since 
the separation of the Colonies has borne, notwithstanding the 





moral failure to which we have referred in connection with 
slavery, such rich and admirable fruit. Peace had hardly 
been signed when, under conditions that must have seemed 
very unfavourable, a fresh and resolute effort was made by 
the clergy of Connecticut to obtain consecration as bishop 
for one of their number, Samuel Seabury. The story of 
that most excellent and truly apostolic man’s visit to thie 
country in 1783-84, of his failure to obtain that for which he 
was sent at the hands of the English hierarchy—for whom, 
however, on account of the political difficulties raised by his 
Majesty’s Government, Bishop Coleman is willing to make 
all excuses—and then of his successful application to the 
Scotch Bishops, is told concisely and with excellent temper 
and judgment in the volume before us. So is the story of the 
first general Convention of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States at Philadelphia in 1785, which resulted in an 
address to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, requesting them to consecrate as Bishops such 
persons as should be recommended to them by the consti- 
tuted authorities of the American Church. That address was 
favourably received, and early in 1787 Dr. Provoost of New 
York and Dr. White of Philadelphia were consecrated at 
Lambeth. Even then many difficulties remained to be sur 
mounted before the American Church was fully constituted. 
An attitude had been taken up, most unwarrantably, and but 
little excused by political animosities, by some American 
Churchmen towards Bishop Seabury—the validity of whose 
consecration had, indeed, been practically denied at the 
General Convention of 1785—which gravely threatened a 
schism. Those dangers, however, and all difficulties in regard 
to the form of the American Prayer-Book, were at last sur- 
mounted, “ mainly,” to quote a happy phrase employed by the 
present Bishop (Williams) of Connecticut at the Seabury 
Centenary, “under the overruling wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit, by the steadfast gentleness of Bishop White and the 
gentle steadfastness of Bishop Seabury,” but also through 
the general prevalence of a genuinely Christian and judicious 
temper. 

Space does not allow of our doing mere than mentioning 
the very interesting sketch given by Bishop Coleman, of the 
educational and missionary work of the American Church, 
and of the valuable part it played in promoting the restora- 
tion of national unity after the Civil War. On this subject 
we read that the conciliatory temper shown at the first 
General Convention after the war, “and the avoidance by the 
clergy in general of questions purely political, gained for the 
Church a 9 a measure of respect and confidence as was not 
possessed by any other body. Many strangers were thus led 
to attend her services, and afterwards te conform to her 
entirely. Churchmen were among the most prominent and 
influential citizens on either side, and there can be no doubt 
that the truly fraternal way in which both sections came 
together—the Church in this matter being quite in advance 
of any otler organisation—very materially helped the work 
of national reconstruction.” It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a public service of that magnitude and quality must have 
contributed to the remarkable growth of the Church recorded 
by Bishop Coleman. It appears that while in 1844 the ratio of 
the Anglican communicants to the population was as 1 is to 300, 
in 1894 it had risen tol in 108. In view of these and many 
other corresponding statistical facts it is not surprising that 
Bishop Coleman’s forecast of the fature mission of Episco- 
palianism in America is full of hope, and that hope will be 
widely and cordially shared by English Churchmen. 





TENNYSON, BROWNING, AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD.* 
Ir is with a true sense of pleasure that we welcome the 
collocation of names which heads our present article. 
We understand it to be part of Brofessor Walker’s pur- 
pose not to include living authors. But as far as we 
remember, it is the fisst instance out of the literary sum- 
marists of letters whom our many colleges and universities 
have of late brought forth, of a teacher who has frankly, 
placed Matthew Arnold on the same line with Tennyson 
and Browning, and claimed for him his position aa one of 
the greater poets. We sincerely hope that it may prove 
to be the beginning of the recognition in that respect, which 


® The Greater Victorian Poets, By Hugh Walker, M.A., Professor of Roglish 
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Arnold has not yet, as the Professor admits — except 
indeed from ourselves — been able to. win, and that his 
extraordinary poetical qualities may not fail in the end to 
secure for him the fuller meed of fame. That they have not 
effectually done so as yet may be traced to two causes. First 
and foremost, he did not persevere to the end in a poetic 
career because, as he himself told Browning, he could not 
afford it, and had set before him other work to do. By his 
professional occupation as a school-inspector, and by his 
dove for the field of prose-criticism, in which he was a past 
master, he was equally drawn away from that exclusive 
worship of the Muse which she so jealously demands of her 
votaries, that we doubt if any other name can really be found 
among the recognised demi-gods where the poet’s career 
has not been followed at all hazards and all sacrifices. 
Milton occurs to us for the moment as a solitary exception; 
and it is, after all, only as a poet that he is remembered. 
In the second place, Matthew Arnold was not a writer 
with a very large vocabulary at his command. He had 
not, like Mr. Stevenson, played and practised with words 
as his instruments, till legions of them “came swarming to 
his call” just as and when they were wanted; and in poetry 
the want of the right word at the right moment is often a 
great drawback to the power of expression. This is Professor 
Walker’s contention, and he has pointed out one or two 
instances in which in this respect Arnold has failed in 
comparison at least with Tennyson; while, on the other 
hand, he insists on his jealous care and absolute refinement, 
and on the classic spirit with which he was as much imbued 
as Milton himself. But after all, what will plead for Arnold 
best are the extracts from his work which the Professor 
gives, but which space scarcely allows us to reproduce. 
Many of them are so exceedingly beautiful in thought and 
expression, that the force of pure poetry can at times no 
further go. 

It is, however, the world’s verdict that Matthew Arnold 
has still to win, before he can become a household word 
like Tennyson, or even like Browning, though in a lesser 
degree. And we are very glad to welcome in Professor 
Walker a critic who frankly admits the value of the broader 
verdict, and does not add another to the well-stocked 
ranks of those who want to argue merit from the want of 
popular appreciation. ‘Only the elect can enter within the 
heaven where those exclusive spirits reign.” After citing 
Landor as the typical instance, the Professor continues :— 

** In such cases the reason for the limited audience is not that 
the men are too great, but that they are not great enough. The 
love of the select few may rest on sound critical grounds, but if 
tt does not expand into the love of the many [the italics are ours] the 
cause is some failure in catholicity, the want of some quality pro- 
foundly human. The need of ‘election’ is never felt in the case 
of the very greatest men of all. There is no esoteric school of 
Shakespeare or of Homer. Intheend there is no way to measure 
greatness half so sure as the general judgment of humanity.” 
This is as profoundly true as it is frankly honest. The great 
contemporary public may be gravely misled and make a great 
man out of an impostor. But gradually the public that suc- 
ceeds wipes out the claim. On the other hand, as in Words- 
worth’s case, the great man may fail in his own time; but 
slowly and surely the love of the few expands into the love 
of the many, and so he comes into his kingdom. So it 
may be—so it will be—with Matthew Arnold. Browning’s 
is a different position, and an odd one. Professor Walker 
is quite right in maintaining that his wide learning has 
stood in his way, and made too much of the philosopher 
of him. But he has not insisted enongh on the excessive and 
purposed ruggedness of expression which makes Browning 
such very hard reading as fatally and finally to prejudice 
against him many who never can be, and never will be, induced 
to acknowledge his greatness for themselves, however much 
they may defer to the general voice. Tennyson’s supreme 
charm seems to us indisputable, and there is at present 
mo voice of authority to dispute it. Professor Walker 
seems a little half-hearted in his admiration. Presumably a 
Celt from his connection with Lampeter, he finds in Tenny- 
son something too “Teutonic” to please him. Lincolnshire 
is very England of England, and Tennyson is too obstinately 
of the abused race. His love of order, and utter want of 
sympathy with the revolutionary ideas which so deeply in- 
fluenced all the early poetry of the century, seem to the 

lecturer a distinct hindrance to his greatness as a poet. 
None the less, he points out how much the youthfal 








Tennyson was under the Byronic influence in his early 
days, and how he fell afterwards into the ‘‘namby-pamby” 
vein which at first made him the subject of so much 
ridicule. Indeed, the slow development of Tennyson’s 
genius, and his extraordinary growth in strength and 
concentration up almost to the end, are part of the 
greatness of the man. Browning, as he aged, fell off in 
the qualities in which Tennyson came on; and the Professor 
enters at full into the reasons which caused the contrast, 
The final death of the ideas born of the French Revolution, 
the date at which ‘the period of the Revolution came to an 
end,” he fixes at about 1832, when Scott and Goethe died. 
And at the dawn of the new period comes the work of 
Tennyson and Browning, extending in one case over sixty 
years, in the other to fifty-six. It was a long time for a long 
development, and Professor Walker’s critical narrative ig 
supremely interesting. 

Indeed, we have but to regret that space only allows us to 
touch upon a few of the leading points of his book. Among 
the most attractive is his study of the influence upon the 
three men’s minds of their various and diverse religious 
creeds. Arnold’s Agnosticism, if we must use the word, 
was no less reverent than the faith of the other two. Nature's 
supreme but not cruel impartiality—her attitude of tolerance 
rather than of joy—her solitude, as the solitude of the 
rising sun or of the starting streams, or as the solitude of 
the human mind—take him into the loftiest regions of 
speculation, and touch him with an exquisite pathos of his 
own. His lines upon “ Poor Matthias,” the dying bird trying to 
convey its suffering to the human friends who are feeding and 
caressing it, are very beautiful. His theme was Melancholy. 
Browning’s supreme creed, more than that of any other great 
poet, was in the lecturer’s view the creed of Love, and 
Tennyson’s faith in Progress we all know. All were religions 
in their way. Another interesting point is the failure of 
both Tennyson and Browning as dramatists, where both 
desired to excel. Professor Walker makes an exception in 
favour of Becket as, perhaps, the best poet’s play (in the 
truer sense) of the century. He speaks of its advance on 
Tennyson’s earlier plays, especially in the matter of move- 
ment, which he rightly claims to be the essence of drama. 
There, perhaps, we hardly agree with him, being inclined to 
think that Sir Henry Irving’s supreme mastery of the art of 
stage-management had more to do with the movement of the 
play than the skill with which even the Professor credits 
him. In reading, it fails to suggest movement as a 
play should. Browning’s plays hardly move at all; and 
Professor Walker points out how exclusively he devotes him- 
self to the elaboration of a single character as a fault fatal to 
drama. Tennyson’s curious absence of humour, except in the 
dialect poems in which it is so marked, is another point well 
brought out. For ourselves, we suspect the failure of the 
greater lights in the drama of to-day to be the result of form. 
People went to see plays in the Elizabethan period. They read 
novels in the Victorian. Many of Shakespeare’s plays would 
have been more effective in the form of romance, from which 
they were culled. Many of Scott’s novels would have been 
magnificent plays, and, indeed, have been often used to much 
effect for the purpose. With the true Greek sense of fate 
brooding over it from the first, The Bride of Lammermoor is a 
perfect dramatic tragedy. But the conditions of the modern 
stage are so complicated and various, that any discussion of 
the dramatic merits of a modern poet become almost academic. 
We only signal what Professor Walker says of them as a 
specimen of an extremely interesting and suggestive book. 





FEUDAL ENGLAND* 


Mr. J. H. Rounp has long been known to students of history 
as a most painstaking and laborious investigator of Anglo- 
Norman times. In this book he presents to us a further 
instalment of his studies in Fendalism. His first dealt with 
the anarchy that prevailed in England during the reign of 
Stephen, and at once received fitting recognition as the most 
accurate and penetrating work that had till then appeared on 
the subject. The book now before us has an interest other 


than historical, for it is a collection of those scattered papers - 


that have appeared from time to time in various reviews, 
filled with that independent and trenchant criticism that we 
have come to associate with Mr. Round’s name. Not a few 





* Feudal England. By J. H. Round. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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of these arrows at a venture are of a controversial character, 
having provoked in various quarters outspoken reply and 
denial. Into the great controversy that Mr. Round has con- 
ducted for the past three years we have no wish to enter. 
That controversy dealt with the writings of Professor Free- 
man in general, and with his narrative of the battle of 
Hastings in particular, and to the history-student is quite the 
most interesting controversy that recent years have witnessed. 
But on the whole the matter is rather one for technical 
experts and for columns devoted exclusively to. matters his- 
torical. Mr. Round’s final revision of his scattered polemics 
on this subject is, and could not fail to be, interesting. We 
have alluded to his position in these columns already, and our 
judgment was that Mr. Round has failed to make out his con- 
tention against Mr. Archer and the other defenders of the 
late Regius Professor, as to the palisade, in which Mr. Round 
disbelieves, erected by Harold at the battle of Hastings. 

But outside these noteworthy essays in destructive and 
constructive criticism there is much in this volume of more 
than ordinary interest. Perhaps the most important portions 
are the articles dealing with the Domesday Survey and the 
origins of Knight-Service. The inquiry into the origin of 
Knight-Service in England saw the light some years ago, but 
its conclusions are so interesting and so novel that we are 
tempted to dwell on them at some length. 

M. Emile Boutmy has shown how important a réle the sub- 
tenants, especially the Knights, played in later history, what 
a large share was theirs in the construction of the House of 
Commons, and how, transformed into the squirearchy, they 
are to this day an abiding force in the social polity of the 
land. Yet their origin and status during the twelfth century 
has long been the puzzle of historians,—a puzzle that has 
baffled even the great learning of Bishop Stubbs. Briefly, 
then, the theory that has prevailed op to now is that they 
came into existence as a class “ by gradual development and 
growth” out of the earlier Saxon thegns; their appearance, 
fall-grown, under Henry I. is accounted for by “a Deus ex 
maching...... in the person of Ranulf Flambard.” In 
examining this theory Mr. Round employs the method so 
successfully used by Mr. Seebohm, “ working back from the 
known to the relatively unknown,” and starts with the great 
Inquisition of 1166. In the inquiry several interesting points 
areelucidated. The servitium debitum, or tale of knights, due 
from the various tenants-in-chief, is found almost invariab'y 
to be a multiple of five, if not of ten. The determinant of 
the service due is not the amount of land possessed by the 
overlord, but the unit of the feudal host. Now the unit of 
the feudal host in England, the constabularia, was ten knights. 
But let us hear the conclusion stated in Mr. Round’s own 
words :— 

“T am anxious to make absolutely clear the point that between 
the accepted view and the view which I advance, no compromise 
is possible. The two are radically opposed. As against the 
theory that the military obligation of the Anglo-Norman tenant- 
in-chief was determined by the assessment of his holding, whether 
in hidage or in value, I maintain that the extent of that obligation 
was not determined by his holding, but was fixed in relation to, 
and expressed in terms of, the constabularia of ten knights, the 
unit of the feudal host.” 

In Anglo-Saxon times there was an obligation on the owners 
of land to send one man to the host for every five hides of 
land. This is supposed to have developed into the Norman 
obligation of knighthood,—one knight for every rental of £20 
annually. This theory had long been found difficult of 
application, and will now have to be discarded. Finally, Mr. 
Round demonstrates with considerable certainty that knight- 
hood, that is, sub-tenancy by chivalry, was introduced by 
the Conqueror himself as part of his “feudal” policy, 
and can in no way be connected with earlier institutions, 
such as Thegnhood. The theory of “gradual growth” 
is admirable, we admit, but it is apt to engender a lazy 
judgment, and modern writers are occasionally too prone to 
explain everything by the formula that Topsy applied to 
her own existence, But the arbitrary number—ten and its 
multiples—at which the Barons were assessed, quite irre- 
spective of the amount of land they held, opens up a very 
interesting page in the history of Norman administration. 
In turning to Domesday Book, we find still more startling 
instances of the arbitrary nature in which assessment was 
applied. Nothing struck Mr. Round more forcibly, in gciog 
over the various Hundreds detailed in the great survey, than 
the fact that their Hidage is always five or some multiple of 








five. The actual value of a particular Vill or Manor is left 
out of account. Let us take, as an instance, the Handred of 
Radfield, in Cambridgeshire. This contains, infer alia, three 
Vills known as Dullingham, Stretchworth, and Carlton; they 
are returned as being of the value, in the time of King Edward, 
of £19 5s., £12 15s., and £18 10s. respectively. We should there- 
fore expect that their size, the number of Hides composing 
each, would exhibit a corresponding diversity. Weare not 
a little surprised to find them returned at a uniform assess- 
ment of ten Hides each; that is to say, each of these Vills 
of such unequal value will pay into the Treasury the same sum, 
namely, 20s.,as Danegeld. We have taken this one example 
out of the many adduced by Mr. Round to make clearer this 
very striking point. As the summaries of one Hundred after 
another are brought forward in his pages, the insistence of 
the figures five and ten becomes ever stronger and more con- 
clusive. “It can no longer be doubted that we are well on 
the track of a vast system of artificial hidation of which the 
very existence has been hitherto unsuspected.” (The italics 
are ours.) This system of arbitrary assessment seems to us 
very astounding; but we have little doubt that Mr. Round 
has hit at last upon the only explanation of this most com- 
plicated of all medizval documents. Nor, we imagine, will 
this clue come to an abrupt end. Mr. Round gives us several 
instances of how medizval scribes played with figures. Should 
further research be made, we shall not be surprised to find 
many other examples of arbitrary numeration and artificial 
reckoning. At least these researches are a very weighty 
caveat as to accepting medieval totals and figures on 
trast. As to the actual question under notice, the arti- 
ficial system of assessment, it may not have worked 
out as unequally as is at first sight apparent. The 
nucleus of taxation was not the Manor but the Hundred. 
A Hundred paid geld on, say, one hundred Hides. But 
the Hundred Mét may have afterwards reapportioned the 
incidence of this taxation among the Vills whereof it was 
composed with greater regard to the wealth of each than was 
shown by the Domesday Commissioners; so that the less 
‘‘ valuable ” Vills that we instanced above may not have paid 
as much as the richer Vill whose assessment was nominally 
the same as their own. 

There are many other portions of this work that will repay 
study,—indeed, the whole book leaves the stamp of deep 
research and of a singularly unbiassed mind. It contains, 
it is true, unsparing criticism of the theories of many 
writers, from Mr. Freeman downwards. But we do not wish 
to suggest the idea that Mr. Round is either merely a 
captious and querulous critic or an investigator of minute 
details unworthy the chronicler of great principles and 
deeds. The very opposite is the truth. To those who have 
done good work, whether he agrees with them or no, he 
accords unstinted recognition,—to Dr. Liebermann, to Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm, and to ‘‘our supreme authority,” as 
he so jastly calls him, the Bishop of Oxford, Nor can 
much weight be attached to any suggestion that the points 
raised in this book are small, and of but trivial interest. 
In the writing of history, particularly of social history, 
every point is of importance, the difference between essen- 
tials and non-essentials vanishes. 


Mr. Round has set all intending researchers an admirable 
example. Texts, to be of any value, must be read in their 
entirety, not by isolated scraps picked at random to suit a 
preconceived hypothesis. It was Fustel de Coulanges who 
said :—“ La méme méthode qui fonde la recherche de la vérité 
sur l’étude des textes exige aussi qu’on étudie chaque texte 
avec une attention minutieuse et profonde.” The researches 
before us were accomplished, we have every reason to believe, 
at the cost of considerable personal sacrifice and under great 
difficulties ; if we ever get a work which is to do for the early 
institutions of England what the great Coulanges did for 
those of France, we expect it will be from the pen of Mr. 
Round. 





WARREN HASTINGS.* 
WARREN HAstTINGs’s career possesses, and will probably long 
continue to possess, an inexhaustible interest for historians 
and biographers. Few men have found themselves faced 
with such momentous issues to be determined by their un- 





* Life of Warren Hastings. By Colonel Malleson, 0.8.1, London: Chapman 
and Hal), 
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aided judgment; no man has successfully attacked such 
formidable tasks so ill-supplied with all ordinary means for 
their performance. Hastings knew that the only condition 
on which the English could hope to remain in India was that 
they should be supreme there. Why this supremacy was 
necessary, and how it was produced in Hastings’s time, are the 
two problems with which the historian of the period is called 
upon to deal. It is for the biographer to explain as well 
as he can, how far Hastings was conscious of the greatness 
ofthe work on which he was engaged, and how far he 
personally contributed to the success of its result. We fear 
that Colonel Malleson has confused the two functions. His 
book is professedly a biography; but an Indian official con- 
stantly immersed in the transaction of business of supreme 
importance, is not unlikely to leave in obscurity those 
details of his life which would give to succeeding genera- 
tions a clue as to the view he took of his own position 
in relation to the various events with which his name is 
destined to be prominently associated. There was much in 
Hastings’s training and career to prevent his being an excep- 
tion to this rule, and our author does practically nothing to 
lift the veil and to show us not merely what he did, but what 
were the personal characteristics which caused and enabled 
him to do it. On the other hand, if the book is taken as a 
history of the period in which Hastings’s influence is the 
dominating factor, it is singularly incomplete ; the position 
of Haidar Ali, and the causes and effects of the Regulating 
Act of 1773, for instance, being almost unnoticed. The 
manner in which such complicated stories as the conduct of 
the Maratha and Coast wars, and the history of Oudh, are 
set out, is highly creditable to the author’s diligence and 
powers of compression; but it requires higher gifts than 
these to enable a writer to give the final account of Hastings’s 
administration or character. 


It is not merely that Colonel Malleson possesses too little 
of the literary power which can make the essential romance 
of the story he tells prevail over the necessary tedium of 
the details of which it is composed; persons anxious to 
see justice done to Hastings’s reputation, have good cause 
to be suspicious of all fine writing. But he may be cited 
as a proof that an unsensational style is compatible with 
unsound judgment, just as the elder Mill has shown that 
it is no proof of accuracy. We are not at present con- 
cerned to discuss how far Hastings’s dealihgs with Chet 
Singh were in conformity with the standard of morality by 
which it is fair that he should be judged; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that his adoption of “ Asiatic principles ” 
in the matter cannot be justified by any of the arguments 
used for the purpose by Colonel Malleson. Chet Singh’s 
position at Banaras depended on the settlement of 1775, by 
which English influence was finally substituted for that of the 
Moguls. The tribute payable in respect of that influence was 
then definitely fixed at two and a quarter millions of rupees. 
Hastings’s subsequent demand for an annual subsidy of five 
lakhs of rupees, and the maintenance of a considerable body 
of soldiers, may have been justified by the original agreement, 
that question depends on What view Chet Singh and Hastings 
held in 1775. But Colonel Malleson damages his case by 
attributing the demand to Hastings’s “imagination, that 
supreme quality in a ruler,” and insisting on the urgent need 
he had for the money; for it is hard to imagine any form of 
fraud or rapacity which would not be justified by such a plea. 
Nor does the fact that Chet Singh did not formally object to 
the constitutional propriety of the demand affect the matter, 
since the question is whether the ideas of justice entertained 
by such as Chet Singh were, or were not, to prevail. The 
judgment to be formed on the case depends really on the 
history of Banaras, and the duties of a zemindar, enjoying the 
greatest degree of independence,—points on which the author 
gives his reader no opportunity of forming an opinion. 


When dealing with Hastings’s action towards Nandkumar 
and the Begums of Oudh, Colonel Malleson is on firmer 
ground. In the former matter, he follows Sir James Stephen 
closely, and arrives at the same conclusions as that author 
did as to Hastings’s connection with Nandkumar’s trial and 
execution. The subject has probably been thrashed out as 
completely as it ever will be, and the opinion expressed by 

_the author ;will probably be that eventually accepted by 
posterity,—namely, that Hastings had only his good fortune 
to thank that Nandkumar was rightly hung for forgery at the 


rs TD 
most convenient moment for himself; that the triumvirate 
participated in the responsibility for the execution; that 
Impey was a just Judge; and that the “idiots and bio. 
graphers” acted with much more wisdom and justice thay 
the Edinburgh Reviewer. The gross injustice done to 
Hastings in the matter of the Begums of Oudh does not 
justify, though it may account for, the perfect satis. 
faction with which Colonel Malleson views his proceedings, 
The English Government were no doubt responsible, through 
the action of the triumvirate, for the possession by the Begums 
of treasure to which they were not entitled. It may be that 
Hastings would have been justified in recovering it from them 
(it is absurd to suggest that he was not responsible for all the 
force used), merely on the ground that wrong had been done, 
by what must have been taken to have been his action, 
He did justify its recovery by the allegation of their dealings 
with Chet Singh, and as the allegation was probably true, and 
has been an occasion of much disputing, we could wish that 
Colonel Malleson had directed more attention to Impey’s pro. 
ceedings at Lucknow (for once we must refuse to follow our 
author’s spelling), and on the part of Hastings’s trial relating 
to the subject. His chapter on the subject, omitting the 
tirade at the end, is clear and succinct. The work on the 
whole is in many ways meritorious, but as we have said 
before, its scope is above the author’s grasp; his power of 
marshalling details is considerable, his industry is unflagging, 
but when dealing with the parts of his subject of broader 
interest he contrives to make his conclusions appear wrong, 
though they gre on the whole right. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines are very dull this month. In the Nineteenth 
Century the post of honour is given to the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ameer Ali, who, in a very ably written paper, controverts the 
article on “Islam” in the last issue of the Quarterly. The 
controversy is one in which we have no desire to engage, 
except to say that there was no need for Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali’s assurance that he yields to no man in his horror of the 
cruelty and abhorrence of the injustice involved in the 
Armenian incidents. That he and his co-religionists in India 
condemn the massacres of Sassoon is matter of course. As 
we have said on a former occasion, it is the Turk, rather 
than the Mahommedan, who has earned the indignation of 
civilised mankind.——Sir Alfred Lyall’s paper on “ Per- 
manent Dominion in Asia” is, of course, full of literary charm 
and far-reaching thought. His main notion is that the war 
between China and Japan, and the results which will most 
probably arise therefrom, call for a modification of our ideas 
as to the future of Asian politics. Those who believe that 
the tide of European predominance in Asia is still rising 
must take into account the growth of various forces and cir- 
cumstances which are acting in a contrary direction. The 
present predicament of China does not warrant the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Pearson’s prediction is disproved :— 


“It may be that Russia will eventually take from China some 
territory on the Amur or in Kashgar, and that France will cut 
off slices from the southern provinces. And those who are 
attempting to raise the cry of Asia for the Asiatics seem to need 
reminding that the greatest Asiatic power is Russia, whose 
dominion has the immense advantage of being an unbroken 
territory from Petersburg to Vladivostok, subjecb to no abrupt 
variation of climate, and with a population that blends and 
graduates from the European into the Asiatic. Nevertheless, as 
one does not sell the bear’s skin before the beast is slain, so to 
discuss the possibility of the European inheriting from the 
Manchu is at least premature; for there is still room for the con- 
tingency that from this war may come the ragepenntion, of China, 
ar in that event the European powers who shall have been 
rending the skirts of her empire might find their tenure of any 
such acquisitions neither cheap nor comfortable. At the present 
moment Russia and France appear to be joining hands with the 
object of establishing an ascendency over China; and our own 
diplomatic action points toward a policy of alliance with the 
Japanese sea power. For such a policy there is much to be said; 
yet we must not forget the very large extent to which England 
is interested in the maintenance of the Chinese Empire, whose 
frontier runs for several thousand miles with our Asiatic frontier. 
On the whole, we can never look for a better neighbour than 
China has been to us—exclusive, uncommunicative, but pacific 
and incapable of aggression—and the substitution of France or 
Russia for China on some section of this long border-line would 
benefit us not at all. It is true that a numerous and well-armed 
Chinese force just across our Burmese border might pe ee 
suit usin all respects. But a strong and warlike Celestial Empire 
would be much more inconvenient to France, and even to Russia ; 








for probably Russia’s views would be best promoted by preserving 
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China, like Persia, to stew in her own juice, and to decay until 
she can easily be dismembered, or dissolve naturally. It is to be 
feared, however, that the reformation of China is still so far 
beyond measurable distance as to be out of the range of effective 
political discussion, except for the pu of reminding those 
whom it may concern that, if this war does prove to have been a 
turning-point in Chinese history, it is as likely to lead toward 
revival as to decadence or disintegration.” 

——Mr. Swinburne is always at his best when criticising the 
Elizabethan dramatists. He may be too enthusiastic in 
praise, but his insight and knowledge are unrivalled. He is 
very happy when he praises Heywood’s plays for their “ un- 
pretentious elevation in treatment of character.”——-In the 
course of an interesting article on “ New British Markets— 
Tropical Africa,” Captain Lugard gives an interesting account 
of the effect of Mahommedanism on the negro :— 


«The creed of Islam, while tending to raise the native of Africa 
higher in the scale of humanity than paganism, is, I think, one 
which leads but toa certain point, and there arrests development. 
Over vast areas of West Africa it has become so deteriorated by 
an admixture of pagan superstitions, and by intemperance, that 
its influence for good has been largely discounted. Taken at its 
best, the creed of Islam has created unity where it found chaos, 
has produced nations and vivified them by striking the key-notes 
of patriotism and the courage of a cause. It has abolished 
cannibalism and the grosser and more cruel rites of paganism, 
and instituted government under recognised authority and a 
form of theocratic law, and in some regions, as in East Africa, it 
has promoted temperance. These things it has done where its 
purer forms have taken hold on the people. But it has worked 
much harm as well. The Mohammedan negro is inflated with a 
sense of his superiority, which has taught him a supreme con- 
tempt for human life outside the pale of his own creed. The 
pagan is to him as a beast of the field, fit but for slaughter or 
slavery. His religion has not taught him to condemn deceit, 
treachery, or cruelty. Having raised him somewhat above the 
chaos and the superstition of the pagan, it has left him with no 
higher aspirations, the victim of bigotry and exclusion, the 
scourge of non-Mohammedan humanity. And then it has tended 
to deteriorate by laxity in those principles which ennobled it and 
gave it vitality, and to incorporate with itself those very super- 
stitions and vices which it was its mission to destroy.” 


In the Contemporary the most noticeable article is “ Mace- 
donia and the Macedonians.” The writer shows how great a 
blonder Europe made at the Congress of Berlin in not 
settling the problem of Turkish rule in Macedonia. It 
created the Macedonian question, by cutting Macedonia out 
of the block of autonomous tributary provinces which were 
contemplated by the Treaty of San Stefano. “The Treaty of 
San Stefano would have emancipated all the Christians who 
inhabit the extensive territory that lies between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic to the south of the independent Balkan 
States and to the north of what is still the Tarkish Empire, 
raising them to the level of an autonomous principality 
tributary to the Porte, and thus 7 resuscitating the 
Great Bulgarian kingdom of eight hundred years ago.” The 
accounts of the physical aspects of Macedonia given by the 
writer in the Contemporary are most fascinating :— 


“Macedonia, the land of the three streams, Vardar, Struma, 
and Vistritsa, is hemmed in by lofty mountains, of which the best 
known or the highest are Olympus, Shardagh and Rhodope, the 
last named rising to between eight and nine thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It is among the most picturesque countries 
of Europe, abounding in magnificent forests, which climb hills, 
fringe rivers, and cover islands; in wild mountain scenes, won- 
derful waterfalls, silent sailless lakes—an appropriate setting for 
gems of emerald islets, deep gorges, dizzy mountain-paths, smiling 
plains and desolate passes, which ought to prove an irresistible 
attraction to the traveller who regards genuine danger and real 
discomfort as the appropriate condiment of pleasure. Lake 
Ochrida, for instance, which is shut‘in by cloud-capped moun- 
tains, is a sheet of marvellously translucent water, in the depths 
of which innumerable salmon-trout and vaeious other kinds of 
fish can be clearly seen swimming hither and thither, as in the 
long gone days when the now decaying walls on the summit of 
the towering cliff above were being built by the workmen of Tsar 
Samuel. On the southern shore of this seeluded lake stands out, 
in cheerful relief against the dark foliage of evergreens and the 
beautiful blue of the peaceful water, the dazzling white monastery 
of St. Naum, erected more than a thousand years ago by Tsar 
Boris, whose name is now preserved only in the dustiest of Oriental 
archives. To the west the country is literally honeycombed with 
robber retreats and watch-towers, inhabited by ferocious Arnauts, 
who know no fear of man, God, or the devil, and who plunder, rob, 
and kill the Christians that fall in their way after the manner of 
Sinis the Pine-bender and Sciron the robber of Theseus’ days, and 
with greater impunity.” 

Unfortunately, the Turks turn this paradise into a hell, and 
Macedonia is but Armenia in Europe. The remedy suggested, 
and as far as we can see there is no other, is reforms carried 
out under the direct supervision of a responsible European 
Commission. Of course the quickest and easiest way of giving 





peace to Macedonia. would be to let the Anstrians do there 
what they have done in Bosnia; but it is to be feared that 
the jealousies of the Powers would not allow.this, 


The National Review opens with an article on proportional 
representation, by Mr. Leonard Courtney, addressed “To 
my Fellow-Disciples at Saratoga Springs,” where a conference 
of the advocates of proportional representation was held at 
the end of last month. What would happen, asks Mr. 
Courtney, if, as well might happen under our present system, 
a minority cf voters elected a majority in the House of 
Commons? “ What a jolly awakening there will be some few 
years hence, when the inevitable argument of experience will 
show us a nation contradicting itself through the voices of 
its chosen representatives! The stupidest politician will sit 
up, rubbing his eyes. After all, facts are facts, and although 
we may quote one to another with a chuckle the words of the 
Wise Statesman, ‘Lies—damned lies—and statistics,’ still 
there are some easy figures the simplest must understand, 
and the astutest cannot wriggle out of.” No doubt the pre- 
dicament would be an awkward one, though we doubt it. ever 
happening. Still, we are not inclined to be alarmed. A 
majority which knew itself to be based on a minority would 
be very timid, and very anxious not to affront public opinion. 
——-In “ My Residence in Bhopal,” Colonel H. Ward gives a 
fascinating account of how he acted as Prime Minister to the 
Begum of Bhopal. It was difficult work, and the Minister 
soon became involved in the intricacies of a family feud 
between the reigning Begum and her daughter, the heir- 
presumptive. This quarrel reached its zenith in a fight for 
the possession of “ Bilkis,” the child of “the Sultan Jehan,” 
Begum, the heir-presumptive, to whom her grandmother, the 
reigning Begum, had become deeply attached. Here is the 
story as told by Colonel Ward :-— 


“The Sultan Jehan lived apart from and in strong antagonism 
to her mother and the Nawab Consort, but she allowed Bilkis to 
live with her grandmother, only visiting her own mother 
occasionally. There had been some gossip as to the intentions 
of Sadik Hasan to bring about a marriage between his son and 
Bilkis, either by fair or foul means; she was nearly of marriage- 
able age, but whether there was any truth in this gossip, or 
whether the story was only noised abroad as an excuse for Sultan 
Jehan’s next move, I know not, but in May or June, 1887, on 
Bilkis visiting her mother, the latter sent a message to the Begum 
that for Bilkis’ safety’s sake she would for the future remain with 
the Sultan Jehan. One of the ladies of the palace came in haste 
to summon me. I found the Begum in the deepest distress, and 
she told me that I must go at once and bring back Bilkis, the 
child she adored and on whom she lavished all her affections, her 
only friend, without whom she could not live. I spent the day 
between the two houses. My sympathies were all with the 
Begum in her loneliness, but I entirely failed in my mission. 
The Sultan refused to allow Bilkis to return to her grandmother, 
even to say good-bye. On my offering to take the child and bring 
her back, the mother remarked, ‘The Begum would care nothing 
for your promise; once Bilkis was behind the purdah, she is 
effectually out of your reach.’ My harrowing accounts of the 
Begum’s grief did not move the daughter. On returning unsuc- 
cessful the Begum ordered me to take as many soldiers as were 
necessary and recover Bilkis by fowe. This, I had to explain, 
was quite impossible. There is very little doubt that had an 
English Minister not been in Bhopal, the Sultan Jehan would 
never have dared to remove Bilkis; if she had, the Begum would 
have taken the child back by force, careless of the bloodshed, as 
long as Bilkis was unhurt. This fact of Sultan Jehan’s being 
thus protected from her mother’s wrath by the presence of an 
English officer increased my difficulties largely. In the absence 
of the child’s softening influence, the Begum grew daily harder, 
and I felt so deeply for her loneliness that I could not blame her 
for looking on me as possibly the unwilling, but certainly the 
direct, cause of her sorrow. For weeks I carried messages back- 
wards and forwards, and did my utmost to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, or induce the Sultan Jehan to visit the Begum with 
Bilkis; occasionally I hoped that I was on the verge of success, 
but palace intrigues and the widespread feeling that any recon- 
ciliation between mother and daughter would be disastrous for 
Sadik Hasan’s cause were too strong for me. Neither mother 
nor daughter had the smallest faith in each other, so I failed en- 
tirely. Bilkis never returned to her grandmother, who subsided 
into a life of loneliness, eating her heart out with bitterness.” 


Another very readable article in the National is “French 
Journalism.” If the facts are as represented, and we expect 
they are, French journalism is in a bad way. The writer 
asserts that the Panama Company paid no less than £1,000,000 
to the French press in the form of subsidies,—or rather 
blackmail. “When the Panama scandal was undergoing 
investigation by a Parliamentary Committee, a well-known 
editor, being asked if he had received money from the com- 
pany, replied that he had, and added haughtily, ‘I have the 
right to sell my publicity, have I not?’ Nowhere outside of 
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France would a newspaper editor so lightly assume the right 
to sell his opinions under the name of publicity, especially 
when a national enterprise was involved, for the support of 
which patriotism should have been a sufficient motive.” 


In the Fortnightly Review there is a very pleasant paper on 
“Tudor Translations,” by Professor Raleigh. He shows, by 
comparing North with Langhorne, how great an artist in 
words was the former.——Mr. Louis Garvan’s “ A Party with 
a Future” is an attempt to show that the Independent Labour 
party is going to be a force in our politics. “In the sphere of 
political evolution, as in other spheres, the mere size of the 
nucleus affords no clue to the future of the organism. The 
egg of the elephant is scarcely larger than the egg of the 
mouse.” Do elephants and mice lay eggs? We suppose 
Mr. Garvan uses the word scientifically, and means the cell 
from which the body is developed. We venture to prophesy 
that what the Socialistic mountain is going to bring forth, is 
not an elephant, but a mouse, and a ridiculous one “at that.” 


Blackwood is generally the most readable of the magazines, 
from the point of view of the armchair; but even Blackwood 
this month is somewhat heavy. The first paper is, however, 
important. It is called the “ Japanese Imbroglio,” and seeks 
to show that Lord Rosebery made a mess of our interests in 
the Far East. This, according to the writer, is how the 
debtor and creditor account stands in the Far East :— 


“Is there not, in fact, ‘something rotten ’ in our State manage- 
ment which leaves us with such a balance-sheet as this P— 


Dr. Cr. 

1. British influence in China 1. The assertion of the glorious 
gone, and Russia installed privilege of being inde- 
as protector. German com- pendent. 
merce given anincalculable 2. The saving of her Majesty’s 


advantage. Ministers from taking any 
2. Japan weakened vis-d-vis responsible decision. 

Russia. 3. The instantaneous change 
3. Russian antagonism deeply from cursing to blessing in 

accentuated. the more light-headed of 


4. France excited, and Egypt the Japanese papers,—as 
thrown into the melting- ready, however, as an 
pot. Irish mendicant, to re- 

sume the former tune on 
the slightest provocation. 

4. The comfortable assurance that England means peace, her 
naval dispositions proving to the world that active service 
was outside of all her calculations.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


The Exploration of Australia. By Albert F. Calvert. (George 
Philip and Son.)—In this handsome quarto, dedicated to the 
Marquis of Ripon, the late Colonial Secretary, Mr. Calvert retells 
the well-worn story of the early Antipodean navigators, and of 
the more famous of the inland explorers of the Continent of 
Australia, The book is embellished with an excellent map, on 
which are marked out the various routes of these explorers from 
Captain Sturt’s—one of the first and the greatest of them all— 
to those of the lesser men of our own day. There are also a 
number of very interesting portraits of, these pioneers, some of 
which by their rarity give a distinct value to the publication. 
We are constrained to say, after a careful examination of this 
work, that it is in every particular inferior to those laborious and 
admirable volumes entitled “The Discovery and Exploration of 
Australia,” by the Rev. Julian E. Tenison Woods,—a book to which 
Mr. Calvert, as wellas every other subsequent Australian compiler, 
is under a deep, though not always acknowledged, debt of grati- 
tude. In recounting these Antipodean travels and journeyings, 
Mr. Calvert frankly states that he has had to “follow a beaten 
track.” Like every latter-day compiler, he has had to go to 
Tenison Woods and to the original sources,—that is, to the 
detailed narratives of the explorers themselves. These nar- 
ratives, though admirable of their kind, are frequently prolix,— 
full of minute personal particulars, and padded out with unin- 
teresting facts, and often with misleading fallacies. The literary 
artist, in going over this mass of material, would rigidly exercise 
his faculty of selection, and the result would be a condensed and 
readable work which should convey all the information on the 
subject that the mind of man would care to retain. Not only is 
Mr. Calvert not a literary artist, but he can hardly be regarded 
as a skilful or discreet compiler. He quotes from the apocryphal 
narrative supposed to have been written by the convict Buckley, 
who lived for many years among a tribe of blacks in Victoria, as 
though it were as worthy of credence and in itself as important 
as the journals of such remarkable men as Sturt and Eyre. 











Instances could be multiplied to show this lack of all sense of 
proportion. 

Calendar of State Papers.—Venetian, Vol. VIII., 1581-91. Editea 
by Horatio F. Brown. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This, the 
eighth volume of the Venetian State papers, which relate to 
English affairs, has a peculiar interest of its own. It covers the 
period of the Spanish Armada; and as full reports were sent 
from Spain by the Venetian Ambassadors to their Government, 
much very curious information, chiefly relating to naval affairs, 
has been calendared. There appears to be, it is true, little that 
is new of the first importance, but there is a multitude of in. 
teresting details as to the impression which the English made on 
the Spaniards, and the preparation and fate of the great fleet, 
In one point, special attention is perhaps worth drawing,—the 
opinion formed abroad of the character of Queen Elizabeth. It 
has been sometimes assumed that the period in which the strong 
personal Monarchies of Europe had their Sovereigns for the units 
in international affairs closed with the reign of Henry VIII, 
And there is much to support this view as to England ip 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. But the reading of this 
volume of letters gives no indication of any such notion. To the 
politicians cf Europe England certainly was Queen Elizabeth. 
The feeling of admiration which her success excited may perhaps 
be best expressed in the words of Pope Sixtus :—*“ She certainly 
is a great Queen, and were she only a Catholic she would be our 
dearly beloved. Just look how well she governs; she is onlya 
woman, only mistress of half an island, and yet she makes herself 
feared by Spain, by France, by the Empire, by all.” This before 
the Armada. The estimate of the courage of the English which the 
Venetian Ambassador at Paris gives in 1588 is equally flattering :— 
“ The battle will be bloody, for the English never yield ; and though 
driven back and thrown into confusion, they always return to the 
fight, thirsting for vengeance as long as they have a breath of life.” 
Apart from the Armada and the naval conflicts which preceded 
and followed it, the editor in his introduction follows up two 
other subjects more or less fully dealt with in these letters. The 
first is the history of the Alengon marriage scheme, and the 
second the relations between England and the Porte. The latter 
is perhaps the more curious of the two, and the importance of the 
Sultan Murad as a counterpoise to the influence of Spain in the 
Mediterranean has perhaps not been sufficiently appreciated 
Apart from politics, the details which the Venetian Ambassador 
supplies as to diplomatic life at Constantinople are worth 
studying. ‘To emphasise the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant, Harborne on his arrival—it was Good Friday, 
1583—scandalised the Venetian by his joyous entry. “Sud- 
denly, when the vessel was off Seraglio Point, a great 
noise of artillery was heard, accompanied by a continual 
music of trumpets and drums and other signs of rejoicing. to 
the great grief and pain of these poor Christians here.” A 
great feast followed by fireworks in the evening added to the 
indignation of Moresini, and then began a long conflict, in 
which the English ultimately triumphed. Of the agents in the 
history of the relations between England and Spain, perhaps 
most light is thrown upon the career of the Grand Prior of 
Crato, Don Antonio of Portugal. The materials for forming an 
opinion as to the work of the editor are necessarily not to hand. 
But the translations are eminently readable, and for that reason 
we can forgive English that is occasionally a little colloquial in 
style. But we ought to point out that the eighth direction of 
the Master of the Rolls does not seem to have been regarded. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable send us sundry volumes of their 
reprint of the “ Favourite Edition” of the “ Waverley Novels,” with 
“all the original notes and vignettes.” The volumes published 
up to date (August) are eleven in number, and include Waverley 
(2), Guy Mannering (2), The Antiquary (2), Rob Roy (2), The Black 
Dwarf. The whole series will consist of forty-eight, and it is 
proposed to complete it by the end of September, 1896.——In the 
“Standard Edition” of the works of George Eliot (Blackwood), 
Feliz Holt the Radical, and Romola. 


The History of the Australian Colonies. By Edward Jenks, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—This handy and admirable 
volume, which forms one of the “Cambridge Historical Series,” 
edited by Mr. G. W. Prothero, will be found of great service to 
the latter-day political student. It is most desirable, especially 
at the present time, that Englishmen and Colonists alike should 
consult such a work as this of Mr. Jenks, who, unlike most of 
our constitutional authorities, has had the advantage of spending 
some years of his professional life in one of our great self-govern- 
ing Colonies. The book, as we have indicated, is intended for 
the student rather than for the casual reader, who will continue 
to pick up his odd bits of misinformation from the popular Press. 
Mr. Jenks doer not furnish the reader with a mere flowing narra- 
tive of the rise and progress of the Australian Colonies, but, as 
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in his larger work, “The Government of Victoria,” he treats, in 
the spirit of a constitutional lawyer, on such subjects as re- 
sponsible Government in Colonial communities, and on the 
relations of such communities to the mother-country. It is 
noticeable that though Mr. Jenks, like the late Mr. Charles 
Pearson, is an English Professor who has returned to this country 
after some years of Colonial experience, he writes with a warm 
and hearty appreciation of all that is best in the young demo- 
cratic communities where it is popularly supposed that men of 
learning and research are so ill-requited. 

Lights and Shadows of Church Life. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We may be permitted to congratulate 
Dr. Stoughton on the intellectual vigour which enables him at an 
age so advanced—* eighty-seven,” he tells us in his preface—to 
pring out this interesting volume. It is founded, we under- 
stand, on some essays “on the Lights and Shadows of Primitive 
Christendom,” which were privately printed some time ago. 
Encouraged by their favourable reception, this veteran author 
has extended the limit of his subject from the “ primitive ” period 
to the first six centuries of Church history. The early literature 
of Christendom, the development of its ecclesiastical institutions, 
the great personalities which were in it, whether men of thought 
or men of action, the persecutions endured by the Church, the 
division which divergencies of thought or feeling produced in it, 
these and other kindred matters are treated ina series of vigorous 
sketches. The writer’s view of his subject is not always that 
which we should have taken, but he is always anxious to be just 
and, we may say, sympathetic. 

Odd Bits of History. By Henry W. Wolff. (Longmans.)—If 
Lord Acton is to be believed, there are many more blank spaces 
than occupied spots in history. But this is not Mr. Wolff's idea 
in putting together this volume, a reprint of papers contributed 
to Blackwood, the National Review, and the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
He has gone into certain by-ways of history, and made some 
highly int-resting sketches of persons and events. “The Pre- 
tender [the First] at Bar-le-duc” is the first paper, “ Richard 
de la Pole, White Rose,” is the second. Richard's death at 
Pavia was, on the whole, a deliverance, not only for the Tudor 
dynasty, but for the country over which he might possibly have 
been called to rule. ‘“‘’he Prince Consort’s University Days” 
{he was a student at Bonn, much tothe ultimate advantage of that 
town and University) is a very pleasant paper. “The Remnant of a 
Great Race” tells us about the Wendts, once an important 
branch of the Slavonic race, now dwindled to a population of 
about one hundred and fifty thousand. Among the other papers 
are “The Early Ancestors of our Queen,” “ About a Portrait at 
Windsor,” and “ Voltaire and King Stanislas.” 

Studies in Orientai Social Life. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Trumbull makes a contribution 
of considerable interest and value to astudy which is of prac- 
tically unlimited extent, the illustrations of the Bible from the 
facts of modern Eastern life. The titles of some of his chapters 
will indicate his methods,—“ Betrothals and Weddings,” “ Hos- 
pitality,” “Funerals and Mourning,” “Prayers and Praying,” 
“Food in the Desert.” This last is of a somewhat different kind. 
It isan illustration with a distinctly apologetic object, and sug- 
gests an answer to the difficulty,—how did the multitude of 
Tsrael find food in the desert? In other matters, Dr. Trumbull 
sometimes seems to claim as Oriental, customs which may be found 
in other parts of the world. 


SOHOOL-BOOKS. 

From the Exile to the Advent. By the Rev. William Fairweather. 
<T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This is a volume of the series of 
“‘Hand-books for Bible Classes and Private Students,” edited by 
Professor Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alexander Whyte. This is 
a sketch of Jewish history for the six centuries (speaking 
roughly) before our era. During the first fifty years the author 
is on doubtful ground. He takes a middle course, regarding 
Daniel, for instance, as a historical personage. When Darius 
Hystaspis is reached, footing becomes secure. As a whole the 
book may be commended as a useful manual.—Thucydides, 
Book I, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Forbes, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Forbes, whose name is honourably 
associated with Jowett’s “ Translation of Thucydides,” gives us in 
this volume a most valuable contribution to Thucydidean scholar. 
ship. It is divisible into two parts, the first containing an Intro- 
duction, the second Text, Notes, (1) exegetical, (2) grammatical, 
and a Glossary giving explanations of some characteristic 
Thucydidean expressions. The Introduction is on a scale which 
will make it suitable to a complete edition of the historian. Mr. 
Forbes will, we trust, find opportunity to give us this at some 
future time. Criticism of the text is briefly dismissed. Bekker’s 
recension has been used; Dr. Rutherford’s revolutionary treat- 
ment is mentioned with a limited approval. An excellent chapter 





gives us an appreciation of “ The Life and Mind of Thucydides ;” 
in another we have a description of prose writers earlier than or 
contemporary with Thucydides. Their number and variety will 
surprise many students. The extracts from Ion, Hippocrates, 
Hellanicus, &c., are curious. Finally, we have an examination of 
various grave questions which have been raised about the trust- 
worthiness of Thucydides’ narrative. The most critical of these 
concerns the Siege of Platea. As it stands it is little short of mar- 
vellous. Sir George Cox condemns it. Yet recent explorations, 
the substance of which Mr. Forbes gives us, tend to confirm its 
accuracy. The result should be to teach the destructive critics a 
lesson which they greatly need. The text is illustrated with three 
useful maps, ‘‘ Corcyra and North-Western Hellas,” “ Chalcidicm,” 
“The Athenian Empire” (with the independent allies and 
tributaries distinguished by various colours), and a marginal 
summary. The notes are copious and full of varied illustrations. 
We have not space to examine them in detail—— Another portion 
of Thucydides, naturally on a different scale, is dealt with in 
Thucydides, Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marchant, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—The “ Prolegomena” consist of a note on the 
“Siege Works of Syracuse,” a brilliant sketch of the character 
of Nicias, one of the most admirable of men, who was un- 
happily overweighted with the conduct of a great enterprise, with 
the purpose of which he was wholly out of sympathy, and 
an account of the “Manuscripts and Text of the Seventh 
Book.” Variations from Bekker’s text are conveniently given in 
parallel columns. Various readings are given in footnotes to the 
text. The notes are satisfactory for fullness and variety, and 
the Greek index will be found more than commonly useful.—— 
In the series of “Elementary Classics” (same publishers), we 
have Xenophon, Anabasis, VII., edited by G. H. Nall, M.A. The 
most noteworthy thing here is the interesting account of “The 
Greek Mercenaries of Cyprus,” and the description of military 
mancuvres,—the illustrations giving representations of armour, 
&c., are very appropriate to an edition intended for young 
students. They particularly need the concrete.——Another 
volume in the same series is Ovid, Tristia, III., edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. The Tristia are eminently suitable, showing 
as they do all Ovid’s excellences of style, without the objec- 
tionable features to be found elsewhere, for the study of the 
young. This edition is carefully prepared, and gives, on the 
whole, just the help that is wanted. But is there any good 
purpose served by discussing questions of text in an “ Ele- 
mentary Classic”? Does not the presence of a vocabulary 
implying as it does the beginner, exclude such topics Another 
useful little volume in the same series is Selections Illustrative of 
Roman Life from the Letters of Pliny, by Charles Haines Keene, 
M.A.——P. Terenti Hauton Timorumenos, with Introduetion and 
Notes by J. H. Gray, M.A. (Cambridge University Press). Mr. 
Gray, while making, as he tells us, his Introduction as short as 
possible, puts in what is absolutely wanted. The Notes (pp. 59-69) 
on the Didascalia, the Periocha, and the Prologus are particularly 
good. Occasional remarks on peculiarities of scansion occur in 
the general annotation. So scattered they are, we imagine, more 
useful than when combined in an essay on Terentian prosody. 
We should like to have seen a copious use of “ stage directions,” 
which are found useful for the understanding of a play.— 
Selections from Phaedrus (Books I. and II.), Edited by S, E. 
Winbolt. (Blackie and Son.)—This volume, with its variety of 
contents, exercises in parsing and composition, notes, vocabu- 
lary, &c, will be found useful for beginners.——Two volumes of 
the excellent series of ‘“‘Oxford Manuals of English History,” 
edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A. (Blackie and Son), may be men- 
tioned; The Making of the English Nation, by C. G. Robertson, 
M.A., and King and Parliament, by G. H. Wakeling, M.A. Mr. 
Robertson traces the working of the various elements which have 
been combined to make our very composite race, Iberians (pre- 
sumably the first dwellers in the isle), Celts, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes, Normans; Mr. Wakeling begins his story with the accession 
of James I., and finishes with the Hanoverian dynasty, and the 
final establishment of constitutional Monarchy. The carrying 
out of the Act of Settlement particularly determined the rela- 
tions of King and Parliament; subsequent questions about pre- 
rogative have not had a really serious importance. 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, St. Nicholas, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Belgravia, Black d’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, the 
Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, the Ezpositer, the Portfolio, the Artist, the Monthly 
Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Magasine of 
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Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Forum, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Geographical Journal, the Thinker, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Month, Expository Times, Chapman’s Magazine, the Arena, Science 
Progress, the Author, the Anglican Church Magazine, London 
Society, the Bookman, the Parents’ Review, the Indian Magazine 
ind Review, the Art Amateur, the Badminton Magazine, Knowledge, 
Nature Notes, the Essex Review, Colonia, the Foreign Church 
Chronicle, the Bimetallist, the Asclepiad, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
North American Review, and the Queen’s London. 
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’ 
STONE'S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 
LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 





A ee eighty persons out of each hundred 
have some difference of focus between 
the two eyes, and yet wear Spectacles mate 
with both lenses alike; thus - continual 
straining and impairing ‘their vision. Bach 
U N E Q U A * eye should be suited separately. This method 
is always practised by 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ Our Eyes,”’ now in its Sixteenth 
Edition), at his only address— 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
Where he may be consulted personally, Free 
OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY. 
TRAVELLI NG GLEN-LYON CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 


ness shape), in reversible Twe ds, Hort 
lined silk oa one eco ove, Ske Olle 


Cc L Oo A K Ss ne ew in a a large variety “ a 


ove eee 


AND MACKINTOSH CLOAK, in Tite and Fan’y 
Scotch Tweeds ee 2l8., 253.5 3538. 


Any of the above garments forwarded on 
Cc A Pp E Ss. approval to any part of the United Kingdom. 

WIGMOR STREET, 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W'4¥9R8 sTReer, 


VISION. 











Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free, 





NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS: COMPLETE WITHOUT 
VINOLIA CREAM 
FOR 
SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. 


SUFFERERS from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
and SKIN AFFECTIONS should send for a copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Recent Letters” from 
Patients at the Corporation Baths at BATH, 
which will be sent free.—Address, the Manager 
of the Baths, BATH. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent freo on appl 
z cation 
mE. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhiil, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 we ue sere +e ae ee one = £893,622,400. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 


iculture an -Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PresiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
Ducie (Chairman), | Col T. W, Uhester Maste 
. the Earl of Ducie ( irman) ol. T. W. Uhester r, 
Bit Hon the Earl Bathurst, . M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
ko., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School, and valu. 
avle Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand. 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Mecical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
qhich are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15tbh.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 





T MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: M‘ss M. M, 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Clas-ics, Girton College, Cam}: idge.—The 
above: SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Tue a:rangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and scotland, and are very complete. 
The Schoo! is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. Ths 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be bai 
from the HEAD-MISTRXSS, or from the SECRETARY. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 

HOUSE 


M ANOR 8CHOO lL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 


Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 








ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attevdance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
incipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 





((OLET HOUSE, RHYL, N. WALES.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master: R. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Statf of Resident 
Graduates. Hou-e close to sea, facing south, with large sheltered playground, 
Opening on sandhills, oppesite bathing-place. Unrivalledclimate, Cricket-field, 
gymnasium, carpenter’s bench, Entrance Scholarships gained at public schools, 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

entrance to the Public Schools, ‘There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. ‘the School is recom. 

mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
on FRIDAY, September 20th, 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

ULASSES.—Princ'pal: Mra. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM wi.l COMMENOE 
THURSDAY, September 19th. Prospectuses on application. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Last year’s succ2sses in- 

ciude four Classical &cholarships, a Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 

brit e), a Science Scholarship, and Woolwich Kntrance (llth plac-). NEXT. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASIER, 





AMMERSMITH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

! LONDON, W.—Patrons: Mrs. LEopotp DE RoruscHinp, Major-General 

GoLvswortuy, M.P., Rev. J. H. CARDWELL, M.A ,&c. BOAXDERS RECEIVED 

by Head-Mistress at Glandwr, Upper Mall, Rivenscourt Park. Lleasant home; 

care ful training, Pupils successful at public examinations, NEXt TH#KkM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Prospectus, address HEAD-MISTREsS, 





LAUSANN E.— EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
#4 for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities, Frenc>, German, Music, 
Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University Examinations, Grounds of 
tive acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress 
of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS.—CHAMP FLEURI, 
LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills is in England; address for prospectus or interv.ew, 
Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the 8.8. ‘St. Sunniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOJLRYCH PEROWNE. 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 
Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 
Scholars. Fare includes return ticket London to Marseilles and tl irty days 
Tour, Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c, Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres, Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above addres3, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES) 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871, 


Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations, &c, Entire charge taken of pupils from India and 
the Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance:—English Language and Literatare, 
J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.D., M.R.0.P.; Science, H, Campbell, E:q., M.D., M.R-O.P.; Frencb, 
A. Huguenet, Esq., M.O.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, French 
Master at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and occasional Examiner to 
H.M.’s Civil Service Commission; German, Dr. O. A. Reinecke, University of 
Géttingen and City of London College; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Oolours, Alfred 
Hardy, Keq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Eaq., B.A.M., Walter 
Fitton, E-q., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, KR. H. Cummings, Esq., 
R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Hsq.; Dancing and 
Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch; Musical Drill, Miss Chreiman, 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1895. 


For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 





Ce UNIVERSITY and HOME EDUCATION 

for ELDER GIRLS, Special advantages: Attendance at College Lectures 
and Art Classes; Conversational French and German; Courses in Domestic 
Economy, Cookery, Hygiene, and Dressmaking, affording practical training in 
all es-entials of a womanly education, Limited number, Inclusive fees.—Mizs 
L. D. ROYCE, Eslington Tower, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





IO? OF T's U Rte eee ss 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, L¥EDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 71h, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1895. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Chemistry, Civil, Mechanica], Electrical, and Sanitayy Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leither Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 
faculties of Arts, Sc‘ence, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
R. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 


Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co, Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on his own account upon OCTOBER Ist NEXT. He vill 
be glad in the meantime to bear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica- 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books,—Address, as above. 

nm OCU NS SC HO OC L, 


Bit 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a'l Public Schools. 
For Prespectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 








IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE. 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN, Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; eaningeents: playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, S. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev, R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarsbips, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rus d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl+men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
Warden. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Governors: THe Dean 

AND CHapTeR.—Head-Master: Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. (late of Du - 
y y ~ Te peeceemani and ENTRANOE EXAMINATION SEP- 
R 19th, 





wich 


TEMB 


ae HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
J 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B A. 
The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
£cience with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singiug, and Harmony, Needlework 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six guineas aterm. Pr. spectuses, &c., can 
be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEM- 
BER 17th. Private Omnibuses daily from Mose!ey and Handsworth. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


( LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, S€ARBOROUGH.— 
L Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for rixty Boarders. 
kxcellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small clarsrs, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Climate bracing. 
Very heelthy: every care taken of delicate hova 
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UY'S HOSPITAL.—Prelim. Scientific (M.B.) London. 


The NEXT COURSE of LECTORES and Practical C'a:ses for this Examina- 
tion will BEGIN on OOTOBER Ist. Candidxtes entering for this ‘cou'se can 
register as medical students.—Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E, 


a ive RB Oit ¢...0 
SPECIAL CLASSES, 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL OLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SOIENTIFIC M.B. (London) EXAMINALION, 

Fee for the whole Oourse : 10 Guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond, and Primary 
F.R.C.8 ani other Examinations. . 

These Classes will COMMENOCE in OCTOBER, and are not confined to 
Students ot the Hospital MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from Public or Pre- 
piratory Schools for— 

1, Colonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical Education, with manual work and much outdoor country life, 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 

The hall is 200 feet above sea-level. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 24th. 

FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


StUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and APPLIED 
SCIENOES, MEDICINE, and other Branches of Education, will be ADMITTED 
for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, October Ist next. 

Students are classei on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, 

Students who are de irous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted 
as non-matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes 
as they select. 

Tte Oollege has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
C.llege, London, W.O. 


TT GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A’bert Gate, 8.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G. ‘Treasurers. 


TimoTay Homes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address Bae Monckton Copeman at 4 p.m., followed by Distri- 
bution of Prizes by the Right Hon. Viscouat PEEL. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at C.fé Monico, Dr. p— HavitLanp Hatt in the Chair, 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. WILLS, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees: £115 in one sum on entrancs, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
nee. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

he Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special Departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 
WALTER G. SPENOER, Dean. 





LONDON. 























O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B,. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





asnrantassinaaia! 
? jgiaaihatedie HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Pa Ae Pe elie ae ea =. ony M.P, 
‘c2-President—The Ven. the CHDEACON of MAN 
Head-Mi-tress—Miss BORNS. CHESTER, 
pia heyy ymca on Lae ely pay y sd 23rd, 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the : 
the Hon. See: etary, H. C. BARSTOW, Eeq., Fern House, Clifton Dome ot te 
Boarding House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Oiifton, Bristol. ’ tol, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDoOy, 


oumeun ins Bb -.- iy pa weed = mg ey will COMMENCE on 

% ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. rofessor J. Rose B. 

M.D., D8: FBS. cies Beers: 
The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on Sept, 25th, 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annnal]; 
In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-patients and 35,000 Out-pations 

are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident 

(as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &.), are filed up } 

competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dressen 

—_ are som to bogs ga ¥ the Hospital — — - 

rospectuses, with fall information as to » Prizes, be obtai 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. wile ea 
A. FE. BARKER, F.R.C.8., Dean, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3ra, 

For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, Loctures, &., apply to Misg 
CROUDACEH, Lady Resident. The School for Girls under 14 begins September 19;h, 





_pVe SWITZERLAND.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man's family. Large airy 
house, in its own grounds, in best part of the health resort.—Address, Mrs, 
WHYTE, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 





ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 
musician, and who has had a thoroughly good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER. She has had con. 
siderable experienoe in training a choir, and in all branches of ish work, 
First-rate testimonials from the Vicar of the parish in which she lived for 
many years.—* F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richm ond, Surrey. 





R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon. (Honours in Classica} 

Schools), assisted by competent Tators, RECEIVKS PUPILS at 14 HOPE 

STREET, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for ARMY and UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION for £35 a year— 

The recently appointed HEAD-MASTER of Endowed School is willing to. 
RECEIVE a few SONS of GENTLEMEN of limited means at greatly reduced. 
fee. Every advantage of a Public School offered.—Write for Iliustrated Pro- 
spectus to ** N, 157,” at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street. 


Ce a HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANCIES for PUPILS for the 
coming wintsr.—Villa Les Rossignols, 


W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms :—1s. per Thousand Words, oc 23d, a sheet. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, W.O. 














OUNG GENTLEMAN, good English family, with French 

Degree of Bachelier-és-Lettres (with distinction), would devote (while read- 

ing for Eug'ish Degree) two hours dai y TEACHING FRENCH iu London family, 
or to some Literary Work.—Address, HALES, Salé-sur-Sarthe, France, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


Pewee ewe 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


A IDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, te 
Railway Stations, and to 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
AN’S INGRATITUDE.—We have: 
it on Shakespeare’s authority that the winter’ 


wind is not more unkind than man’s ingratitude. In 
many cases this is unfortunately only tootrue. There 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Limited, Royal 


GOLD MEDAL, London, W.C, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

ession in preference to French —— 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imi frish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


are times, however, when the benefit received is so 
t that ingratitude becomes impossible, When 
ife is rendered a burden to us by sickness, and some- 
one comes and restores us to health, we shuld be 
base indeed to feel ungratefal. Thu:, millions are 
to-day atone to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
which have cured them of all stomach and liver 
troubles, banished headache, flatu!ency, indige-tion 
and low spirits, 2ad cleared their systems of gout, 
rheumati-m, sciatica. and a! similar ailmonte. 


They hold 
Supplied 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, 1895, contains, among other Articles of Interest :— 
*“SOYLLA OR OHARYBDIS?” Ohaps. 10-]1.— “THE FUTURE 
EMPEROR - KING.” — “‘ MONTAIGNE.” — “ BRAVA TORERA!” — 
“MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN.”"—“WITH THOMAS INGOLDSBY 
IN KENT.”—*AN UNPAID GOVERNESS ;” &c. 





—_— 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” “‘ The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” &c, 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 68, 





NOW READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 


By “TASMA,” 
Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill.” “In Her Earliest Youth,” &0, 
In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. 
By C. L. ANTROBUS. 


In 8 volg. crown 80. 


NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED. A Love-Story. 


Bennett. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


By Emily 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By Edith Gray 
poe ay a Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &. In 1 vol, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—T wo or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Corbell. Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on icatien to the SECRETARY, 

18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
‘ands of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Mall East, 8.W,. 


Central 
Donations towards the 
M-cers, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


JOAN HASTE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 20 Illustrations by F. 8. Wilson, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*** Joan Haste’ is, in fact, a novel for those who like their inciden 
strong.” —Newcastle Daily Leader. ahead 

“Some of the minorcharacters are admirably drawn, with a savour of Dickens 
notably Mrs. Bird, who receives Joan in her howe of trial, with i= pom ménage 
and afflicted Asmily..,...The book is well and fully illustrated.”—Vanity Fatr. 

** Readers will recognise all the vigour which made Mr. Haggard’s lier 
works so popular, but which in this instance is tempered by greater kif and 
restraint in execution, and by a more mat conception ef human character 
and life.”"—Glasgow Herald, 





“ No country house will be without a copy, and no sportsman ever 
go @ journey without his ‘BADMINTON MAGAZINE.”—Lanp 
AND WATER. 


No, 2, IS NOW READY.—PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


The BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“ Rapier”), 
** Should go like a driven grouse,”—Field, 


1. THE SPORT OF RAJABS. 
Major R, S. S. BADEN-POWELL. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


2. SPORT IN THE NEW FOREST. 
The Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 
Illustrated by G. E, Lodge and A. Thorburn. 


8. ASCOT REMINISCENCES. 
The Earl of SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine and J. Charlton. 
4. ON THE SANDHILLS, HORACE HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated by H. G. Massey, 


5. PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 
Illustrated by A. Thorbarn, 

6. THE BEST ELEVEN. 

( 2} H. PERKINS, Sec. of M.C.C. 

(2.) C. W. ALCOCK, Sec. of Surrey C.C. 


Lord WALSINGHAM. 


7. OLD SPORTING PRINTS. HEDLEY PEEK. 
Illustrated. 
8. FENCING. Miss MAY G. NORRIS. 


Illustrated by E. Sparks and F, Craig. From Sketches by the Author. 
9. THE DEE. G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Illustrated by N. J. Gibb, 


10. MODERN YACHTS AND YACHT RAOING. 
Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 


11. NOTES BY “ RAPIER.” 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 








Just published, small 4to, cloth, 10s, 6d, net. 


ON EITHER SIDE OF THE 
RED SEA. 


With Illustrations of the Granite Ranges of the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt and of Sinai. 


By “H. M. B.,” “C. E. B.,” and eT. EB? 
With an Introduction and Footnotes by E. N. BUXTON. 
53 Page Illustrations and 21 in the Text. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
and Cata- 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo _New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly execu’ Usual cash discounts. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W.-E. HENLEY. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER. 


ou DE MAUPASSANT.. 
HE yd oF LIBERALISM 


. By OC. E. Rarmonp. 
By Jas. ANNAND, 


ROBERT BURTON ae 26 By Rev. T. E. Brown. 
A WORD IN SEASON. ... tee dee eos oe By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
4 —— COLONY 2. nev ane ave ee By FrepeEricx Boye. 
ISDOM eos oa By W. B. Yeats, 
Now -PAS.ORLEANISME_ MAIS ROYALISME ... 3. By * Galicus,” 
AMERICAN TRAITS ooo ose ose = a Martin Morpzis. 
ENGINEERING IN THE NA ooo: 7) sk . By R. C. OLpkxow. 
aan FRKE LIBRARY FAILURE sy). ah By W. Roser‘s. 
THE JUG AND THE ak cama oe sii By H. B. Manasorr Watson, 
STAMBULOFF See ° ove oe ove By Henry Cust. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


OR, 


VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 





Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above - named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





peeearet ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH GLASS-Books, 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 450 pp., 23. 6d., strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAM 
With Exercises and Examples Illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. De ie Frvas, 
MA. Including an sae on the History an Etymology of the French 
Language. Fifty-Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author’s 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 


“* The best French grammar we have.”’—Educational Times. 
“It is a valuable and jastly popular book.”—Journal of Education, 
DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
READER. Fourth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d., cloth. 
“ Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could not base their teaching 
upon @ more oe school book.”—Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION, 


Twenty-First - Edition, 18mo, 2s, 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE, 
Twenty-Eighth Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 
ANCIENS et MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 23, 6d., bound, 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 


of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, ls, 6d., cloth, 
*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 


London : 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


Invaluable for affording ee ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. —— Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures 0: 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF fe ey 
‘he Lancet. 

Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 

with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDEH, E.C.; 

OLIVER BRO8S., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS oe we owe 


1848 





£20,000,000 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


Specimen Nu uber post-free, 


Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UNIcopE. 





Monthly, price Ha'f-a Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents ror SEPTEMBER. 


MACEDONIA AND THE MACEDONIANS. 

War OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. By Veteran. 

Jixagoism In America. By W. ‘TT’. Ste«d. 

Tue Cuurca'’s Oprortosiry. By Canon Barnett, 

A Visit To Broxen Hitt. By Moreton Frewen. 

A ScHemMeE OF ELEcTORAL Rerorm. By W. Liird 
Clowes. 

Cxrispi’s ADMINISTRATION. By Vincenzo Riccio. 

BioGRaAPHER, H1stORIaAN, AND MaN oF LETTERS. 
By Herbert Spencer, 

On Literary Construction. By Vernon Le>. 

Herepity Once More. By Auzust Weismann, 


London: Issister and a Limited, Covent 
Garden, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The Pe 138, 7s. 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

a od DINNER WINE, old in 

bottles We can strongly recom- 
m+nd thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 98, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= — in bottle, at 22s,, 26s,, 30s,, 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at ge in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND €O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
Noith John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

To my Fr.iow-DiscipLes aT SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
By the Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P. 

A View oF Roman CatHo.ticism. By Bernard 
Holland. 

Tue Puittstine’s Cominc TriumpH, By Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. 

Tue New Councit oF DeFEencE, By H, O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. 

ConTEMPLATION: By Miss Walpole. 

My sania AT BHOPAL. by Colonel H. Ward, 
C. 

Frencu JouRNALISM. By a Resident in Paris, 

THE ELECTION OF 1395:— 

1, A GENERAL va" By Charles Stuart- 
Wortley, Q.C., M.P. 
2. Some Lessons FROM ScoTLtanD. By Lady 
Frances Balfour. 

Gaps In AGNosTic Evyo.uTion. By Fravk H, Hill. 

Sociatistic PropaGanpa. By Miss H. Dendy, 

Ox.p Forks’ Taues. By M. E. Fravcis. 

THE InvesTor’s Last Horz. By Hartley Withers, 

THE kLEPHaNT IN Po.itics. By St. Loe Strachey. 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedf.rd Street, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 959, SEPTEMBER, 1895. 2s, 6d. 
CoNnTENTS, 
Tue JAPANESE IMBROGLIO. From a Correspondent 
in the East, 

A Master or DECEIT, 

BenJaMIN CONSTANT. 

DreErR-STALKING: SEARCH FOR 
Tom Speedy. 

A Foreigner. Chaps, 47-52. 

Tue Mystery OF ‘'THE QUEEN’s ManRiz.” 
Lang. 

JoHN PETER Macnas, COMMISSION AGENT AND 
Practical GOLFER. 

A Summer Scene. By Charles T. Lusted. 

Way We Went To CuiTrat. By an Indian Corre 
spondent. 

Oxrorp THEN AND Now. 

HarnessinG Nracara, By George Forbes. 

THE New Day, 


By Ian Maclaren, 


a “Roya.” By 


By A. 


Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


TO SET HER FREE. By 


G. M. Rosrns, Author of “A False Position,” 
** The Ides of March,” &c. 2 vols, 


DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. 


GEORGE CorBETT, Author of “ Cassandra,” &c. 
2 vols. 


MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Caspar Brooke’s 
Daught-r,” “Sir Anthony,” &. 3 vols. 


*TWIXT WILL & WILL NOT 


By Jessiz L. Nicuouson. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


By ELFanor Houmes, Author of “The Price of a 
Pearl,” “ Through Another Man’s Eyes,” &c. 3 vo!s. 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of ‘ Viva,” ‘* My Lord 
and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWV PER CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR UNIVERSITY LOCAL AND 


OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 1895. 





THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


| cater Plays, Edited in a Literary Spirit by Accomplished 
™ orholare with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Index, fc. 


ited by G. C. Moore Smirtu, M.A., St. John’s 
Henry V. ae 1 ed. [Ready in October, 
Julius Oxesar. Edited by A. D. Innzs, M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford. 1s. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by the Same. 1s. 6d. 


Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cuampens, B.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 1s, 

Introduction to Shakespeare. By Epwarp Downen, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
With Expurgated Text, Introduction, Notes, Appendices, fc. 


Henry V. Edited by G. W. Barry, B.A. 8d. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Edited by W. F. Baveust, 
BA. 8d. 


Macbeth. Edited by H. J. Notcurt, B.A. 8d. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by ExizasetH Lex. 8d. 


With Introduction and 


Each Canto 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Notes. Cloth, 1s, Cantos IV., V., and VI., in 1 vol., 9d, 


separately, paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. Edited by F. Gorsz, 
M.A. [In preparation. 


Higher English, By Davip CampBELL, Head-Master, The 
Academy, Montrose. Cloth, ls. 6d, 


The English Language and Literature. By the Same. 
oth, 9d. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Edited by 0. W. OC. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Each with Maps, cloth, 1s. 


The Making of the English Nation (B.C. 55—1135 A.D.). 
By C. G. Rosertson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls College. 


King and Baronage. (1135-1328.) By W. H. Hurron, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 


King and Parliament. (1603-1714.) By G. H, WaKELING, 


A., Fellow of Brasenose College. 


mary iti i . B . 
4 fnew Ls yy — cloth, oe Be E545 
A History of the British Empire. With Jilustrations, 


Maps, &c. By the Rev. Epgar Sanperson, M.A, Cloth, 2s, 
Outlines of the World’s History. Ancient, Mepi#vat, 


and Mopgern. By the Rev. Epaar Sanperson, M.A, With Illustrations 
aud Coloured Maps, Cloth, 6s, 6d. 
Also separately :—Part I., ANcreNT ORIENTAL Mownarcuies, Is.; Part 
IL, GREECE AnD Rome, 2s.; Part III,, MepimvaL History, ls.; Part IV., 
Mopern History, 2s, 6d. 


Man on the Earth. A Course in Geography. By LionEeL 
W. Lypg, M.A., Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s, 

_ “We have not met a text-book more original, or more deserving of the widest 
circulation.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical Manuals. By W. G. 
Baker, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 
No. 1. Realistic Elementary Geography. 1s, 6d. 
No. 2. The British Isles. 2s, 
No. 3. The British Colonies and India. 2s. 
No. 4. Europe (except the British Isles). 2s. 
o. 5. The World (except the British Possessions), 
e Geography of the British Empire. Complete. 


A Synoptical Geography of World. A ise Hand- 
rhs 1 Examinations. Wie ¢ fe the as a Maps, ten Ie sain 


The Student’s English Dictionary. Etymological, Pro- 
noancing, and Explanatory. By Joun Oaritviz, LL.D. utirely New 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and largely Re-written by Cuartes ANNAN- 
DALE, M.A., LL.D, Illustrated by 800 Engravings, Oloth, 7s, 6d.; half- 
Persian, 10s, 6d, ; half-morocco, flexible, 123, 6d, 


A Smaller English Dictionary. Etymological, Pronouncin 
and | Bsplanatory By Joun Oaitvie, LD. Olah, 23, Gd, 5 Gta 


In preparation, 
a 





Caesar’s Gallic War. Book V. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and preyoer: he Joun Brown, B.A. With Illustra. 
tions, Plans of Battles, and Map of Gaul, (In preparation. 


Selections from Phaedrus. Books L and II. Edited for 


Junior Forms by 8. E. WrxBott, B.A. Cloth, 1s, 


Latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly from 
former Examination Papers, Junior Sectiox, 3d.; Sauron, 6i, 


A Classical Compendium. Handbook in Greek and Latin 
Constructions. By 0. E. Brownriae, M.A., Ohief Olassical Master in Mag- 
dalen College School, Oxford, Oloth, 2s, 6d, 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Proge, By W. C. 
FuamsteaD Watters, M,A., sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Oloth, 2s. 


A First French Course, By J. J. Beuzemaxer, B.A., 
Examiner to the College of Preceptors, &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Tt would be difficult to find a better French Primer.”—Educational Times, 


French Unseens for Junior Forms, Passages in Prose and 


Verse. Selected by D, 8, Rennarp, B.A, 3d, 


French Unseens for Middle Forms, 
PELLISSIER, M.A. 


French Stories: a Reading Book for Junior and Middle 
Liner on ian, English Exercises, and Vocabulary, by MaRGuERITE 
INET. Cloth, ls, 


in French: a Companion Volume to “French 
Stories.” By Marcuerire Niner, Cloth, ls. 6d, 


A Modern French Reader: Interesting Extracts from Con- 
puoeene Ba With Notes and Vocabulary, by J. J. BEUZEMAKER, 
3 oth, 1s. 


French Irregular Verbs. Fally Conjugated, with Notes and 
Appendices, by Marcet Rosey. 6d, 


Selected by E. 


[Immediately. 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lecuner, Bedford 


Grammar School, Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


German Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Selected 
by D.S, Rewnanp, BA, JUNIOR SECTION, 4d. 


Layng’s Euclid. Books I. to VI. and XI. With Notes, 
Appendices, &., by A. BE. Larne, M.A, Oloth, 3s, 6d. Books I, to IV., 
23, 6d,; Bouk I., 1ls,; 11., 6d, 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. WyxKe Baytuiss, B.A. Cloth, Is. 


Algebraic Factors. How to Find them and How to Use 
Them. By Dr. W.T. Kniaut. Cloth, 2s. 


Element Text-Book Tri % 
an BA. Daltiol +. ¢ ees ied ~—s 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Exams. 
By Dr. W. T. Kyiaur. Oloth, 2s, 6d, 


Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, M.A. Part 


I. (to 
imals and Unitary Method). Oloth, with or without Answers, 2s, 6d, 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises (over 5,000). The Exercises 
of the above. Cloth, ls.; with Answers, ls. 6d, Answers alone, ls, 


A Complete Arithmetic. With Answers, cloth, ls 6d.; 


Ex reises only, 1s, 


Pickering’s Mercantile Arithmetic. For Commercial Classes. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d, 

Deschanel’s Natural Philosoph . Translated and Edited 
by Professor J. D, Everett, D,O.L., F.R.8, Thirteenth Edition ei a 


Revised and much Enlarged, With nearly 800 Wood Engra' le 
18s, ; also in Parts, 4s. 6d. each, 


Part I—MEOHANIOS, HYDROSTATIOS, &. 
Part IL—HEAT. 

Part IIl.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT, 


Element: Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. Everett, 
D.C.L., F.2.8. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 38, 6d, 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical & Practical. 
By A. HumsBoupt Sxton, F.R.S.E. Third Edition. Oloth, 2s, 6d, 


By A. BERNTHSEN 
niversity of berg. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry in the 
Translated by Georcz M‘Goway, Ph.D, New Edition, thoroug 
and much Enlarged. Cloth, 7s, 6d. 





*,* A Complete Catalogue of BLACKIE and SON’S Educational Publications, including works in English, Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Science, Drawing and Painting, Writing, &c., post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 





AUTHOR. Work. Evecee 

8. d. 

BROBO ....00.0000+-00-0008 The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815... 4 6 
Coppingem and} Outlines of English Industrial History ..........0000008 4 0 
a - = eetebien Gttonies to 1893 .... ~ - 6 0 

orse Stephens e Europeans in India.............00000-06 seeeee| Preparing. 
ne = henenene ° Seaiation of the German Empire, 1815-1871 [ Preparing. 
ning............ The United States of America, 1765-1835......... Preparing. 
onnor Morris Ireland to the year 18638.............ssssscesesceesseees Preparing. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 


Journal of Education—“ This is the best school edition of the play that has 
come under our notice.” 





AUTHOR. Work. Eprror. ee. 

8.0. 

Shakespeare ...... Twelfth Night .............s0008 seases: OW MEILD oxsccay secs, ae 
» eoooee A Midsummer Night’s Dream...... se oes 16 

» coves SULiUS COZAL.......00000ce00e ovedgondeen . ps -gerbaeaences 6 


: 1 
[Nearly ready. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Guardian.—" Will soon become a standard text in secondary schools, and mark 
# new epoch in the teaching of English Grammar.” 


AUTHOR. Work. eer 

8. d. 

West........0...000008 The Elements of English Grammar sessrsssesssvree 2 6 
ARE English Grammar for Beginners .........+« Recevetosaithes! 4.¢ 


Speaker.—“ A sound elementary manual of the most approved modern type.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


Educational Review.—" Mr. Verity bas established a Miltovian reputation by 
this edition alone, and that reputation bas been amply justified...... Mr. Verity, 
by the way, is editing the ‘Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools,’ and very good 
work he is putting into it; but we feel it is no dispraise to say that his name 
will be long and more particularly associated with the Cambridge Milton—an 
2dition which, for the student, must remain for a considerable period the very 
best procurable.” 




















AUTHOR. Work. EpITor. — 
8s. d. 
Milton........ sack usestesl . Arcades and Comus ..... iisanaaiegene Verity.......0.. 3 0 
oo —~ ee — 0 26 
le on the Nativity, L’Allegro 
hed : Ii Penseroso, and Lycidas oi lt 3 $0 2 6 
oe Paradisa Lost, Books L., II. ...... 90 20 
-” ” ” I o eee ” 2 0 
»” ” ” . o sence . ” 2 0 
” * » VII, VIII. oo . 20 
ee Sa: semesanese ne ae i ae o ress, 
(Completing the Edition of Paradise Lost.) 
So. eeeanoonss eabeausne . a n ms eoee ob: atoms come es 
90 cersercceccerceccrrre HONNCE pes 16 
Beott Marmion Masterman ... 2 6 


Guardian.—“ Far and away the best school edition of the poem we have seen,” 





A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION OANDIDATES. 
Robinson.............0 . The Church Catechism Explained... 2 0 


Oxford Magazine.—‘* This will be found an excellent pg tye a general under- 
standing as well of the main principles underlying the teaching of the 
catechism, as of the details of the language in which that teaching is embodied.” 





CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS, 


Physical Series. 


General Editor—R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A, F.RB.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 





AUTHOR. Worx, Price, 

8, 
Glazebrook......... Heat and Light each 3 ‘ 
wsisian -» Heat and Light, in One Vol. 50 





” 
Nature.—" Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the class-room 
and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glazebrook’s work,” ‘ 





Glazebrook Mechanics & Hydrostatics—Part I., Dynamics ...... 4 0 
i . - Part I1., Statics ......... 3 0 

” ” ” Part IIL, Hydrostatics, 
Nearly ready, 


Glazebrook......... Electricity and Magnetism ..s.cscorcssocccerovees_ it the press, 


Biological Series, 
General Editor—A, E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. 


Educational Review.—“ Science teachers are beginning to look forward with 
feelings of pleasurable anticipation to the papsecenee of the successive volumes 
of the thorough-going business-like Natural Science Manuals which Mr. Shipl 
issues from the Cambridge University Press......Mr. Darwiu’s ‘Elements: o} 
Botany ’ is no exception to the rule. e have, in fact, practically nothing but 
praise to offer in the way of serious criticism.” 

Darwin .............« Elements of Botany oes 6 0 
Darwin & Acton f ae Physiology of Plants, New Edition nearly }6 0 








PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


AUTHOR. Work, Price. 
8. d, 


Arithmetic for Schools, complete ae 
Bmith, C....cccreeree Wik ce eilont Aisne Second Edition 3 6 


art I., Ohaps. I.-VIII., Elementary, With or 
without Answers 
Part II., Chaps, IX,XX. With or without 
Answers 2 
Nature.—“ The explanations of the fundamental principles and processes ara 
treated with a clearness, conciseness, and completene:s that makes the booka 
delight to read.” 

















Ball Elementary Algebra........scorersssrssses sercescesses 
Taylor Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books I., II. 
” ” ” Books Iil., 
” ”» » 
” ” 


» ” - 
p Elementary Plane Trigonometry ........ 
+ Elements of Statics and Dynamics 
Part I. Elements of Statics 
Part II. Elements of Dynamics ..,....... eadiabesces . 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 


Plane Trigonometry 

Part I., up to and including the 
Solution of Triangles pasate 

90 een oneceecoeceece: . Part Il, Analytical Trig try 
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NEW EDITION OF DR, MILL’S ELEMENTARY OOMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Journal of Education.— This unpretending little volume, which contains a 
good deal that is pure gold, has speedily obtained what its merits deserved—a 
eecond edition—in which all the excellences have been preserved, and the matter 
generally brought well to date.” 

Mill El tary 0 cial Geography .....sceceeeeees ee 
Bartholomew ....... Atlas of Commercial Geography ........... Seine decavies 3 0 








Pitt Press Series. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by H. W. EVE, M.A., Head-Master of University College School, London, 


AUTHOR. Work. om. 
8. ° 
Delavigne ...... . Lonis XI. 20 


Guavéian.—"* Louis £1.’ Mr. H. W. Eve has done notable service to French 
teachers, but he has, perhaps, never done a better than when he prepared for 
the Pitt Press the edition of Delavigne’s ‘Louis XI.’ before us. The text is 
eminently suitable for boys in higher middle forms, and no one is better qualified 
peed, Mr. Eve, either by scholarship or by teaching experience, to provide notes 

r them. 














De Vigny . La Canne de Jonc = 1 6 
Guizot Discours sur I’Histoire de la Révolution d’Angleterre 2 6 
Souvest Un Philosophe gous les Toits 20 


Edited by E.G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French. 


Guardian.—" Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ by Dr. Braunholtz, with its minute and 

t scholarship......attains the same high level of completeness and excel- 

ence as the editions of Moliére’s ‘Précieuses Ridicules,” and Racine’s ‘ Les 
Piaideurs,’ prepared by the same editor for the same series two years ago.” 


Cambridge Reriew.—“ ‘ Lex Précieuses Ridicules.’—Dr. Braunholtz’s very com- 
plete sketch of the history of the times, and of the state of society, upon which 
She play is a skit, leaves nothing tobedesired. By itself it is a most interesting 
historical contributior, and is of considerable independent interest; and his 
notes, too, are ! full and interesting, and his appendix of phrases, extracted 
from Somaize’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire des Précieuses,’ is an important addition 

















‘tothe volume.” 

Corneille Polyeucte 20 

Moliére .. Les Précieuses Ridicules, : 20 
” ” ” 92 esteeevereesens Abridged Edition 1 0 
. Le Misanthrope 26 

Racine Les Plaideurs 20 
” ry 7) seveeecceveccceceecesseesereee AbTIAgES Hdition 1 0 





GERMAN CLASSICS. 


Edited by KARL HERMANN BARS, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in 
erman, 


Educational Review.—* ‘ Maria Stuart.’ Not only is the text itself admirably 
clear and accurate, but the preface, analysis, and notes are most interesting and 
a We confidently recommend the book to schools and to private 

udents.” 




















AUTHOR. Work. oom, 
8. 

Benedix. .........00 + Dr. Wespe 3 0 
FE AIATE ccenceesencesessoose - Das Bild des Kaisers 30 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables 3 0 
Schiller .........000+ . William Tell 2 6 
” a0 La =} ah |_| Cibadeubiseicomensenueuns Abridged Edition 1 6 

* Thirty Years’ War, Book TID. ......scsssssssccsesreesees 8 0 

» Maria Stuart ... 3 6 

#1 Wallenstein’s Lager and Die Piccolomini ............ 3 6 





Wallexstein’s To 


Edited by H. J, WOLSTENHOLME, Hon. M.A. 


Guardian.—"‘ Die Ganerben, &.’ The editor has been at great pains to write 
a@ really sound vocabulary, and those who teach German owe him a debt of 
gratitude for what he has done. Everything is explained, not in such a manner 
as to save the student the trouble of thinking for himself, but rather so as to 
compel him to use his brains to the best parpose. At a timo when almost every 
one who can translate German fancies himself competent to produce a German 
school textbook, 1t is Hee 4 gratifying to find that there are still those who Lave 
experience who do not shirk the drudgery of detail, but who can and will do the 
right thing the right way.” 


(In the press. 























Gutzkow.. eee Sat er we mage " sase nai, 3 6 
i@ Deutschen Heldensagen m un ilde,) 

Ele@....csease «4 und Gadrue) sagen (Hage $3 0 

Lessing.. Minna von Barnhelm.,.......... [In the press. 

Riehl .. Oulturgeechichtliche Novelle : 6 

9 Die Ganerben und die Gerechtig 3 0 

Uhland Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben ...... 3 6 
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